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What an Average Rural Community Did 


for Its School 





Here are three school houses. 
They show to the eye some of the 
results of consolidation, but there 
are bigger results, as you will see 
presently, than those shown by the 
new building. 

The pictures are from real photo- 
graphs of real places, and the 
names are real names, all in a 
Southern county and within what 
is now a single school district. 
There are too many country school 
houses in the South like the old 
ones, too few like the new one. 

Which does your school house 


Old Bay Leaf, Consolidated with Justice 


School .907, 
Justice School 


But that is not the most marked 
advance. The distinct gain was in 
the healthier educational atmos- 
phere, the stronger, more determin- 
ed, more enthusiastic school spirit. 
Last summer when the county 
board was locating high schools, 
the patrons of this school raised 
$300 to secure one of them and 
now stand ready to raise $600 to 
supplement the high school fund 
for next year. Nor is this all- 
During the past year the friends 
and patrons of the school have 





look like? If like the new one, 
you are ready to say, "Hurrah! one 
good school is a heap better than 
two poor ones!" If your school 
building looks like one of the 
small ones, then rouse up, put some 
oil on your rusty determination, and 
get ready to stir about, for there’s 
something better ahead of you and 
your children---if you only want it 
bad enough to try for it. And the 
following account of what this dis- 
trict did for its children should 
cause you to take courage and make 
the effort : 








Bay Leaf High School (Wake Co., N. C ), Resulting from the Consolidation. 





raised and given to it over $800. 
Certainly, we want to give you the 
very items: 

To supplement teachers’ salaries 
To buyapiano - - - - - - = 


To building a music room - - - 
Fuel and other purposes - - - 


#375.25 
250.00 


Library Oe ae ae ee 
Window shades and school bell 


Other school districts in the same 
county raised from $1,000 to $10,- 
000 for building alone, but Bay 
Leaf is just a good average rural 
|district where a large per cent of 
ithe people own their own homes 
|but are not wealthy. Bry Leaf is 
|just an average country communi- 











Before old Bay Leaf and the 
Justice School were consolidated 
in 1905, the enrollment of both 


combined was 64 and the average 





attendance was 33. For the three|and the average attendance above | 
sessions since the consolidation the| 47, more than 42 per cent increase 
enrollment has jumped above 80] in attendance ! 


\ty---like yours, only it has worked 
up and is now taking a hand in re- 
making rural life in the South. 
Can't you get your district to do 
likewise >? Try it. 
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Danger in Crimson Clover Fed to Horses 





A veterinarian stopped me on the street to-day 


to show me a ball he had taken from a horse. It 
was rather larger than an ordinary baseball and 
he said that in a post-mortem examination he re- 
moved eleven such balls from one horse, in which 
they had burst the intestines. He said that the 
crimson clover hay the horse had been fed had 
been cut as soon as in bloom, and in the balls 
there was no appearance of the stiff hairs that 
;form on the heads, but the ball was made up of 
| felted layers of very fine material like the hairs 
|that cover the entire plant. He showed me a 
| part of one ball that he had cut open, and this 
| Showed layers of felt as tough as an ordinary 
felt hat, and not a sign of stiff blossom hairs 
|}could be found. 

Some time ago another veterinary practitioner 
|in this State told me that he thought that the ad- 
| vice in regard to the «utting early was wrong, 
;and that it is not the blossom hairs that injure 
| the horses, for that in his practice he had found 
ithe early cut clover more dangerous than that 
| allowed to get more ripe. 


& 


It seems evident that we must fight shy of 
|ecrimson clover as horse feed. In the case first 
cited a very valuable horse was killed, and killed 
by clover that was cut early, too. Then, if the 
early-cut clover is dangerous to horses, the later 
cut should be more dangerous, and it seems to 
|me to be the part of wisdom to abandon crimson 








clover as a food for horses. For ruminating ani- 
mals it will probably do no harm, but those who 
have made crimson clover hay should be very 
cautious indeed in feeding it to horses. 

As a rule, I dislike to use a good feed crop as 
manure direct, but in the case of crimson clover, 
we have a crop that comes at a season when the 
curing is difficult, and it is the hardest of all the 
legumes to make into good hay. But as a green 
manure crop, to be followed by a hoed crop like 
potatoes or cotton or corn, it has a great value, 
and I would rather advise its use in this way than 
to run the risk of killing valuable horses by feed- 
ing it. 

Jt 

Coming in as a catch crop sown among corn, it 
certainly makes a valuable soil cover in winter, 
and a crop that will largely increase the crop 
planted after its turning under in the spring. I 
have heretofore been inclined to value crimson 
clover mainly as a soil-improver and am more 
than ever impressed with the necessity of using 
it in this way from what I have seen to-day. But 
it is too valuable a plant for this purpose for any 
farmer to neglect it, and it is well worth growing 
even if we do not make hay of it. To the dairy- 
man, the hay will be perfectly safe if he can make 
it right. And there is the greatest difficulty I 
have ever had, for while I can easily make the 
best of hay from cowpeas, I have never had satis- 
factory success in trying to cure crimson clover. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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Or Shall We Magnify the Office of Farming, Educate Them for Their Farm Duties, Change Farm 
Interesting, and Profitable Work, and Enlist Them Enthusiastically 


Drudgery Into Intelligent, 
in the Great Task of Remaking Rural Life? 


By Dr. 


Editorial Note: 


West on rural topics: 


states of the Sunny South! 


There is constant lament that the farm boys, 
and girls as well, tend to “drift into the town, 
where after twenty or thirty years of hard work 
their main regret in many cases is that they did | 
not stay in the country, and one of their main | 
purposes is to get back to the farm. Where the | 
boys do not go into the town but stay on*farms, | 
sooner or later a great number of them drift off | 
to other States and Territories, to such an extent | 
that from these two causes combined the farm 
population of all the States in-the Mississippi | 
valley is constantly decreasing in proportion to, 
the urban population. In Iowa, as shown by 
comparing the National Census of 1900 with the} 
State Census of 1905, the total population shows 
a slight absolute decrease, the decrease in the 
rural population being greater than the large in- 
crease of the urban or town or city population. 

The Townward Drift of the Farm Boy. 


We are often asked how this tendency to drift 
to the town and to other States can be at least | 
minimized, so that this State and the other States | 
of the Mississippi valley shall show an increase in|} 
population. We have no pet theory to offer upon | 
this point, but we think all will agree that the 

_only way this diversion of population to the cities 

and other States can be stopped is to make farm | 
life in these corn States more pleasant for the} 
boy and more profitable for the young man who} 
makes farming his occupation. Evidently it can- 
not be checked altogether until the promise of | 
pleasure and profit can in some way be equal- 
ized. 

There are many boys whom we do not blame} 
for going to the town. Some of them are by 
natural endowments better fitted for business or 
the professions than for farming, and we believe 
every boy should be encouraged to engage in that | 
business or profession to which his abilities and 
tastes and inclinations, guided by intelligence 
seem to direct him. 

A Serious Mistake of Parents. 

There are many boys, however, lost to the 
farm who are better fitted for farming than for 
any other line of business, and lost simply be- 
cause farmers do not make farm life pleasant for 
the boy. Most boys usually like work. Our ob- 
servation is that a lazy boy is an exception. The 
reason why many of them leave the farm is be- 
cause the fathers and ‘mothers hold up to them 


Shall We Let the Boys and Girls Go? 


Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer. 


The duty which the farmers of the present generation owe to their chil- 
dren is strikingly set forth in this wise article by Dr. Wallace, of lowa, the ripest writer of the 
It is a strong plea he makes for that home and school training which 
will prepare our boys and girls for a more efficient life on the farm, and for the adoption of 
those improved methods of farming which convert farm drudgery into intelligent, attractive, 
and renumerative work. Writing from the standpoint of conditions in his section (I 
adjacent states), Dr. Wallace tells what should be done to knit the hearts of the boys and girls 
to the farms of the "corn and grass states of the middle west," but with what greater force do 
his arguments operate to keep the boys and girls on the farms of our cotton, corn, and grass 


| should be done this way or that. 


| have close connection with the life of the farm. 
| AS many of our rural schools are conducted they 


| often to make wrecks of their lives and their for- 
,| tunes, 





other lines of business as more honorable, more | 


respectable and easier. It makes us thoroughly | 
angry to hear a farmer or his wife say to son or} 
daughter that they hope he or she will not be} 
condemned to drudge, moil and toil as the parents 
have, and to wish for him or her some easy, 
honorable, respectable life, the inference being 


that farming is neither desirable, honorable, or | 


respectable. It is a great pity that such fathers 
and mothers ever went on the farm; for no man 
can ever succeed in farming unless he honors his 
profession; to use the language of Scripture, un- 
less he ‘‘magnifies his office.” 

These people are laboring under a very great 
mistake. Looking at it fairly and broadly, farm 
life involves no more hardship, no more toil, no 
more wear and tear of either mind or body, than 
most other lines of business or industry; nor is 
there any line of business more entitled to the 
respect of all decent men and women than the 
business or profession of farming. 

Make Partners Not Babes of Your Children. 

That is not all. Many farmers who are really 
proud of their profession persistently treat their 
sons as ‘‘kids,’” ordering them about with less 
show of respect than they would the hired man, 
giving them the poorest plow, the poorest team, 


and the poorest tools on the farm, telling them 
to do thus and so without giving them any reason 
for it, and without giving them an opportunity to 
use their own brains and figure out why the work 


| 








owa and 


When a boy 
gets to be fifteen or sixteen years of age he is no 
longer a ‘‘kid,’’ and he should be treated by his 
father more as a younger brother than as a hired 
hand or a child. 

As soon as possible the boy should be given a 
share in the profits. In some way he should be 
given an interest in the farm. If he is given a 
calf, or colt, or pig, under promise that it shall 
be his if it is taken care of, that promise: should 
be as religiously kept as an oath. There is many 
a boy to-day regretting that he ever left the old 
farm, who would have staid there gladly and 
proudly if his father had treated him as fathers 
should treat their sons. We know it is some- 
times rather hard for a father to treat his son in 
this way. The boy has been dependent on him 
from babyhood up, and he often insists on that 
dependence long after the period of dependence 
is past. 

The Rural Schools Should Educate for Rural Life. 


Another thing: The time is about to come 
when farmers must absolutely insist that the edu- 
cation which their children receive in school shall 


point the young boy and girl away from the farm 
instead of to the farm. 

There is no place on earth that furnishes bet- 
ter opportunities for the development of the 
dawning intellect than the farm, if the farmer is 
interested in the work himself, if he is farming, 
not drudging, and if he will insist that the teach- 
ing in the school shall be in line with what is go- 
ing on every day on the farm. 

We might discuss this question by the hour, 
but we have said enough to indicate the real rea- 
sons why so many boys are driven to the town, 


who should have and would have staid on 
the farm had there been the proper life in the 
home and in the school. 

Learn to Farm—Good Farming Has Scarcely 

Begun. 

But how, it will be asked, can this drift of 
population be checked? Simply by such meth- 
ods of farming as will yield greater profits. Up 
to the beginning of this century compara- 
tively little really good farming has been done 
in the United States. This may seem a broad 





statement, but any one who will carefully 
read the history of farming in the nineteenth cen- 
tury can only come to the conclusion that it has 
been mining instead of farming, soil robbery 
rather than intelligent agriculture. 

Speaking broadly, we have not even begun to 
really farm. There is a farmer here and there 
who is growing twice the average crop; for ex- 
ample, sixty-five bushels of corn in Iowa instead 
of thirty-two, thirty bushels of winter wheat in- 
stead of fifteen, sixty bushels of oats instead of 
thirty; and is doing this right along year after 
year, and all the while maintaining and gradual- 
ly increasing the fertility of his land. This shows 
that it is possible. Farmers who do this have no 
occasion to move West or South or North or East. 
What is accomplished actually by a few is possi- 
ble for all. The average quarter section in Iowa 
or any of the adjoining States will pay well for 
twice the labor actually employed, provided that 
labor is employed intelligently. 

When we reach the point where every farmer 
does his best intellectually as well as physically, 
when he farms according to the teachings of the 
best agricultural papers and colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, there will be no temptation to find 
a better country than these corn and grass States 
of the Middle West. Hence the remedy is the 
only remedy for a great many things in this 
world, and that is a broader intelligence, higher 
skill, and better work. 


Inspiring Results of Study and Intelligence Al- 
ready Visible. 

We are, however, gradually improving our 
methods. More men now pay a dollar a year for 
ageieukural papers in advance than ever before. 
One ean not expect very much improvement in 
farming as long as the farmer is willing to accept 
an agricultural paper as a present, and thus has 
his reading in his own line of business provided 
for him by some man in some other line of busi- 
ness, who is looking after his own interests and 
not that of the reader. And this improvement 
will continue. The percentage of men who are 
paying for their papers in advance is increasing 
every year, and will continue to increase. 

More men have bought manure spreaders in 
the last five years than ever before, and the num- 
ber will increase until to be without a manure 
spreader is to write yourself down a poor farmer. 
More men will put up silos in the next year than 
ever before. More men are testing their cows 
this year to ascertain which are worth keeping 
than ever before. More grain drills have been 
sold the last year than ever before. We do not 
know that more land is going down to clover this 
year than ever before; but if not, it is because of 
the impossibility of securing seed. More men 
are taking care of their seed corn the last two or 
three years than ever before. 

All this indicates that there is a good time 
coming for the farmers of the corn and grass 
States; but it will come not in the line of more 
drudgery, more hard work, but more intelligence, 
more reading, more studying, more experimenta- 
tion. When this has gone on a few years longer, 
and men have a clearer perception of the ad- 
vantages of the corn and grass States and of 
farm life, the rural population will increase in- 
stead of decreasing, as it has been in all the older 
sections for the last thirty years. 





Agricultural Education the Hope of the South. 





In traveling at the Institutes in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania I could but compare the commodi- 
ous farm buildings, the handsome barns, and in 
many cases, the long lines of whitewashed fences, 
with the dingy dwellings and poor out-buildings 
one sees in the South generally. The utter lack 
of paint and whitewash in many places, not only 
on farm buildings, but in the villages, give an air 
of thriftlessness that is depressing to one accus- 
tomed to brighter structures. A bare, unpaint- 
ed house, standing in a sunburnt field without 
lawn or trees, at once leads the passer-by to con- 
clude that a shiftless farmer lives there, one who 
says that ‘‘farmin’ don’t pay.” 


& ' 


It is hard to get at the men who drudge} 
through life under such conditions, and the hope | 
of the future is in the boys and girls in the rural | 
schools. When the boys and girls in these are | 
taught something of farm life, we will soon see | 
more paint and whitewash used, and along with | 
these, better farming. And if we are ever to| 
have teachers in the rural schools that will wake | 
up an enthusiasm among the boys and girls that | 





for systematic farming, they must be trained in 
the agricultural college; and as I have often said, 
if all of our preachers had the advantage of the 
agricultural course before taking their theologi- 
cal studies, they could become a great aid im the 
uplifting of the farming methods of the State. 
We need normal instruction in the sciences on 
which agriculture is based; for the teacher must 
know what he teaches, else how can he teach? 


& 


What we need in the South is some elementary 
instruction on plant life, animal life and the com- 
position and treatment of the soil in all the rural 
schools. Then from these pass the students on to 
the agricultural high school. So many thousands 
of boys and girls must get their entire education 
in their home county and then go back to the 
farms, that these schools will meet the needs of 
a far greater number than the colleges of agri- 
culture ever can. If it is necessary to drop some 
of the things now taking up the time of the pu- 
| pils in the country schools in order to teach some- 
| thing from the great book of nature all around 
|them, let that be done. But teach them some- 
| thing that will have an influence on their future 


must go back to the farms from these schools, | occupation. 








See ee 
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How are You Goin 


Corn Crop? | 





There’s a Better Way Than Laboriously and Slowly Pulling the Fodder. 


You Can Save Time and Corn by 





g to Harvest Your 


| 





Cutting and Curing the Whole | 


Stalk—How to Cut and Oure in the Shock. | 


Within less than sixty days your 
corn crop will be ready to harvest 
and if you have not been thinking 
hard of how best to harvest this im- 
portant crop, will you not do so now? 
You have perhaps been in the habit 
of pulling the fodder, topping the 
stalks, snapping the ears from the 
stalks, throwing in piles, then pick- 
ing up, hauling to a point near the 
corn crib, having a shucking, then 
throwing the grain into the crib 
three or four ears at a time and 
gathering the shucks by the armful 
and packing in other houses. Gath- 
ering up the little bundles of blades 
in the fields, will, of course, be slow 
work, and when the bundles are 
stacked in the little single stacks 
more than half of the feed will be 
exposed to the weather all winter, 
and when ready to be fed wiil have 
little food value left. 


There’s a Way That is a Whole Lot 
Better for Uplands. 


The above method of handling 
may be necessary on low bottom 
lands that are quite likely to over- 
flow. But for second bottom and up- 
lands there is a better way and one 
that is a whole lot better. The writ- 
er has watched a good many men 
pull fodder and has wondered as 
many times if they had any idea of 
the amount of time they were wast- 
ing. Some way, pulling fodder never 
looked to the writer like a man’s job. 
The amount of feed one could secure 
in a day being so very small when 
compared with other methods of 
saving feed. Set one hand to 
pulling fodder, give another a 
corn knife and let him go to cut- 
ting the entire stalks. At the end 
of the day the man with the knife 
will have saved more of the blades 
than the other man has secured; he 
will have at the same time harvested 
the tops, ears and shucks and saved 
them in good-sized, well-built shocks 
when only a small amount of the 
feed will be exposed to the weather; 
and he will have saved enough of 
grain shrinkage by cutting the en- 
tire stalk to pay for the work of 
harvesting twice over. 


A Word About Shocking Corn. 


A number of men have told me 
that parties have been at them about 
the loss of grain caused by fodder 
pulling, while at the same time said 
parties were losing both corn and 
fodder because of shocks falling 
down and becoming damaged. This 
is not a necessary condition of corn 
shocking at all. We have been hand- 
ling corn in this way for seven years 
in the South and have never lost a 
dollars’ worth of either grain or feed 
by weather damage. Like everything 
else, there is a right and several 
wrong ways of shocking corn. If 
the corn is to be cut by hand, we 
.prefer to tie ‘standards’? around 
which to set the cut corn. These are 
made by interweaving the tops .of 
Several stalks of corn across two 
rows. These stalks worked in to- 
gether in this way make a good sup- 
port for the center of the corn shock, 
and if the-corn is set an equal thick- 
ness around this standard and is 
Slanted at the same slant from every 
direction, with the tops of every bun- 
dle leaning toward the center of 
the shock, and the tops of the shock 
securely tied with twine, not one 
shock in two hundred need to fall 
down. I know of a field of a hun- 


dred acres that last fall did not con- 


How to Shuck and Store Ears. 


Now, if this corn is to be shucked | 
by hand put the box in the wagon |} 
drive right to each shock; shuck the} 
corn, throwing the ears into a large | 
basket (not on the ground), then) 
dump it into the wagon, and when) 
the wagon is loaded, drive to the} 
crib and unload with a scoop shovel | 
instead of using the hands. As fast! 
as the corn is shucked bind the fod- | 
der into bundles about one foot in | 


diameter, set about thirty to forty’ 





|when using the 


bundles in a shock, tie the tops with 
twine and the feed will keep all 
right until dry enough to haul and 
stock in long ricks or to shred. If 
the corn is cut with a harvester, use 
a ‘horse’? and set the corn around 
this in the same careful way as 
standards. This 
writer is all-round everywhere when 
corn is being put in shock, and 
makes it a point to see that every 
shock is built right. We use good 
sized shocks; those that will shuck— 
in good corn—-from three-quarters to 
one barrel (seven and one-half to 
ten bushel baskets of ears). 

Of course the silo beats every oth- 
er method of harvesting the corn 
crop, but we cannot put it all in the 
silo. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Messrs. Editors : 


ed farms of once fertile soil, I 


earth. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 





DON’T BE A SOIL ROBBER! 


What does it profit a man if he sells $10,- 
000 worth of produce at, say, $5,000 profit, and damages his 
farm $6,000? Many never think of this. 

I do not think that any man has a right to rob his soil of all 
its fertility any more than he has to rob a friend; for God 
gave us a fertile land to produce our crop, and should we 
rob it, what will the future generations do? 


When looking over the worn, waste, gullied lands of wash- 


owner ever be lucky enough to reach the pearly gates, if St. 
Peter would not send him back to stop those hollows that he 
let wash out during his shiftless and unappreciative life upon 


stop and wonder, should the 


J. D. STODGHILL. 








Messrs. Editors: I have three 
kinds of clover seed that I wish to 
sow; but have never had any experi- 
ence with clover of any kind; and 
want you to tell me through your 
valuable paper when it should be 
sown, how the ground should be pre- 
pared, etc. I have some _ alsike 
clover seed that I want to sow in an 
orchard of young apple trees, Cali- 
fornia bur clover that I wanted to 
sow for pasture, and some crimson 
clover that I wanted for pasture also 
if suited for that purpose. I have 
a hillside that has been in pasture 
two years. The land is thin. Tell 
me whether I could use that to any 
advantage. The rest of the pasture 
is in Bermuda, except in a few 
places; and I am preparing that to 
put in Bermuda sod later. 

BD; Vi-F. 


Editorial Answer: Alsike clover 
is best for wet grounds, and it used 
to be said it was worth nothing on 
dry soils; but more recent experi- 
ence shows it is valuable on what 
many term dry soils. Sow six pounds 
of seed in March or September per 
acre. Prepare a good seed bed for 
this seed, and do not cover too deep. 

Bur clover does not need such 
careful preparation of the seed bed. 
but good preparation will pay. A 


& 


stand of it can be got by harrowing 
the seed in on Bermuda sod, and 
even without harrowing them in; 
but better germination will be got 
by getting the seed or the burs into 





tain a fallen shock at shucking time. 


the soil so that sprouting is promot- 


Three Fine Clovers: Bur, Alsike, and 
Crimson. 


When and How to Sow Them and to What Use Each is Adapted. 


ed. Early fall is the best time for 
seeding it, though the seed—especi- 
ally if in the bur—would not be 
largely lost if planted much later. 
The burs dropping off the mature 
plants each spring remain in good 
growing con@ition till fall, when 
they go to growing. Use fifteen to 
twenty pounds of clean seed per acre 
or one to two bushels of seed burs. 
It is generally supposed that bur 
clover will grow anywhere that Ber- 
muda will, but on thin land it may 
not grow vigorously till. a year or 
two have passed, so that it has had 
time to inoculate the land, unless the 
land is inoculated by man. Do not 
graze it so closely in spring that it 
cannot make burs to reseed the land 
each year, which will be accomplish- 
ed in April or May. 


& 


Crimson clover needs a very care- 
fully prepared seed bed, and is bene- 
fited by the use of inoculating soil 
from a field where red or crimson 
clover either has grown well, the in- 
oculating soil being spread on the 
land where the planting is to be 
done. When seeded in spring it is 
likely to die during the hot part of 
the summer. Sow twelve to fifteen 
pounds of seed per acre early enough 
so the plants get a good start before 
cold weather comes on. In Gulf 
States seeding might be as late as 
November, while further north, Sep- 
tember or October would be full late. 
Earlier dates are better if rain comes 
to sprout the seed. If it thrives, it 
should make good winter pasture, a 
good winter cover crop to prevent 
soil washing, and a good crop to 
plow under for improving the soil. 
It is sometimes sowed and harrowed 


cultivation is finished. If used for 
hay, cut before it matures, since 
many hairs on the heads become 
very stiff with age and injure stock 
by the formation of hair balls in the 
stomach. 





Alsike for Moist Lands. 


Messrs. Editors: I have received 
only two copies of your paper, but 
am very much interested init. [am 
anew beginner at farming; but 
think by studying your paper and the 
experience of others, I can make a 
success. I want to grow some hay. 
My land, or the most of it, is low and 
inclined to be buckshot. Will alfalfa 
or red clover grow on such land? 
Bermuda grows fine on my place. 
There is no hay grown in this neigh- 
borhood, and I would like to start 
in the hay business. 

W. H. HARRIS. 


iditorial Answer: At the best, 
only temporary success could be had 
with alfalfa or red clover on poorly 
drained land. Since Bermuda is 
thriving on this farm, it had better 
be relied on for one of the main hay 
plants. Of course it is wise to use 
a clover or alfalfa instead of a grass 
for hay when conditions are favor- 
able to good returns from the clover 
or alfalfa, since it will help to im- 
prove the soil. There is a clover 
that can be used on wet soil for hay 
or pasture—alsike clover. It will 
even stand submergence for a time, 
while it will also grow on uplands. 
Till tests in the vicinity show that 
alsike will thrive, however, it is ad- 
visable to plant only limited areas 
till results point to the future policy. 
It will not make as large a yield as 
red clover where red clover is a suc- 
cess; but the alsike is more likely to 
thrive. Its habit is more recumbent, 
and before cutting it will not seem 
that there is as much hay on the 
ground as there really is. Alsike 
may be grown alone; but a mixture 
of hay plants will give a larger yield. 


& 


On the moist land as described the 
following mixture can be tried with 
strong hope of success: four pounds 
of alsike clover, five pounds of tall 
fescue (called also tall meadow fes- 
cue, English blue grass, Randall 
grass, and by other names), four 
pounds of red top, and five pounds of 
orchard grass seed. This mixture 
will give good grazing as early as 
February, in addition to the hay it 
will yield. By having grass growing 
with the alsike clover, the clover 
will not make eruptions on the skins 
of horses and mules that graze it, 
which would sometimes happen if 
grass was not eaten with the clover. 
Hay buyers in a community may have 
a decided preference for the hay of 
some particular plant; and in seed- 
ing a meadow, it is best to plant 
whatever will satisfy this preference, 
however unreasonalle it may be, if 
it can be done without sacrificing 
too much. Pearson is not far from 
Jackson, Miss, and other places that 
should be good markets for hay; 
there is a good net income from hay 
growing; and the boll weevil is not 
a great distance from this point; so, 
hay raising seems to offer a very 
zood opportunity to any man who 
has wasted enough money: in trying 
to kill grass, that he is ready to look 
at the gain that can be had by grow- 
ing grass and making it into hay. 





Open front houses are best for 
poultry in the South all the year, 
and during the hot season they are 
doubly good. Let the birds air off in 
summer. Good air costs nothing, and 
is just as useful as good feed. Let 








in between corn or cotton rows when 


the birds have an abundance of it. 
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State Live Stock Breeders’ Association. 


Mr. French Calls on the Beef Men, Dairy Men, Sheep Men, Hog Men, 
and All Other Stock Men to Get Together in a Lively State Asso- 


ciation This Summer. 
Messrs. Editors: I want to urge | 
every stock man in North Carolina 
who reads The Progressive Farmer 
to keep continually in mind the mat- 
ter of organizing a Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association at the time of our 
State Farmers’ Convention. I shall 
be greatly disappointed if we do not 
have the greatest gathering of stock- 
men down at Raleigh that the people 
of North Carolina have ever seen. 

Few of us realize, I believe, how 
much good live stock means to our 
State, and fewer of us know what an 
inspiration and help a wide-awake 
Live Stock Association will be to 
our stockmen, 


Let the Beef Clans Gather From the 
West. 

So we want a general gathering 
of the clans at the Capital City dur- 
ing the last days of August and we 
will have such a time in.the “old 
town” that the Governor will feel 
the need of calling out the State 
Militia. We want to see those Here- 
ford and Shorthorn men from Ashe, 
Alleghany, and Watauga, come down 
and compare notes with the ‘‘doddie” 
men from Buncombe, Cherokee, Ire- 
dell, Richmond, Robeson, Franklin, 
Wilson, Edgecombe, and Durham,and 
I will try and bring over a delega- 
tion from old Rockingham to repre- 
sent the 500 head of “‘blacks’’ owned 
in that tobacco county. By the way, 
it may be a surprise to some of my 
readers to know that the inspectors 
found over six and one-half thou- 
sand head of cattle in Rockingham 
County last summer, and as there 
have been fourteen black bulls at 
work in the county since, nobody 
knows how many head there are by 
this time. 

The Dairymen Wanted, Too. 

Did you ever notice how badly 
bow-legged most dairymen are— 
caused by holding a milk pail be- 
tween their knees 365 days in the 
year? It detracts greatly from your 
outward appearance, gentlemen, but 
never mind, your hearts are. all 
right, so come on down and join 
in the ‘‘time.’”’ You won’t be able 
to enjoy yourselves quite as well as 
we beef fellows will because you will 
be thinking all the time that “‘it is 
mighty near milking time.’’ Come 
on down anyway and enjoy your- 
selves the best you can. We will see 
to it that there is no milking at 
Raleigh for three whole days. 


There is Room for the Sheep and 
Hog Men. 


You sheep men from Ashe and 
Alleghany, we want you meek look- 
ing fellows to come with us. There 
will be fifty men at the convention 
that will want to buy good rams. 
You cannot afford not to come. 

And you hog men from all over 
the State, you are a bad-smelling 
lot, but take a good, thorough wash 
and ‘‘come ye.’”’ Do you know the 
writer is quite proud of the show 
our State can make in the hog line. 
The old North State owns some of 
the best hogs in the United 6tates, 
and a whole lot of very good ones. 
The hog men too, for all they smell 
so very strong, are a clever lot, and 
full of business. 


And the Horse and Mule People, of 
Course. 


And you high-toned fellows that 
are engaged in horse and mule 
breeding, you are just the ones we 
will need to add dignity to the asso- 
ciation, and we must have you. We 
will let you sit with the beef cattle 
men, so you will feel at home. Now 
any of you men of The Progressive 


talking to, who know of any stock- 
men that do not read the best farm 
paper in the South, go after them 
and bring them down to the meeting, 
as we want every progressive stock- 
man of North Carolina there. 
A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
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School the coming year, you can secure 
valuable information, and arrange to 
save money by writing at once to 


Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, : Whitsett, N. C. 


EDICAL COLLEGE) 
“OF VIRGINIA™ = 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
mal Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
# cal Association on the record ofits gradu- 
i ates. Climate salubrious. Living expenses 





7 YOU think of attending a Boarding 











low. Write for terms and catalogue ( 


4-4} Christopher Tompkins, M.D.,Dean, Richmond,Va, 
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Klindworth Conservatory of Music ! If interested in the higher education in 


. : Music, also Modern Languages, write for 
circulars and terms. ‘“Klindworth’’ offers the best facilities at reasonable rates. 
Home-like surroundings. Splendid location. Superior faculty. Address the Director 


KURT MUELLER, 15 Forrest Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


























$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL: 


Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water. No 
malaria. Splendid community. 

**Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’’-—CuHas. E. TAYLOR, President Wake Forest College. 

“‘On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest College. 

‘The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
—REv. R. F. TREDWAY. 

“‘In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 

‘“One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State.’’-—-CLEVELAND STAR. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work.” 
—Very truly yours, FRANCIS P. VENABLE, President University of N. C. 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the State.” —E. M. KOONCE, Member of N. C. 
Legislature. 

Fall term opens August 18th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


Ww. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 











The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2nd. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


a ie 
Trinity College 


Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 




















Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in ‘all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 

YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 








For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 


st = 
Trinity-Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern: Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 
































Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing thirty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Seven years of phenomenal success. 


For Catalogue and other Information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 





“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 





Farmer family that I have been 





Lynchburg, Va. 





1837 GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. Departments 
in Bible Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 
and Physics. All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone, 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 

For catalog address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 


Guilford College, ss 


1908 


North Carolina. 





LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young 
Women for Session 1908-'9. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students 
Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 
special care of younger girls. 

NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 
pared for young women fitting themselves for 
public and graded school work. Ample grounds 
for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
of this School is its individual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 
Louisburg, N. C. President. 


ei seer? Oa] 

7 CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000 

Chinglflsinusdfyge SPECIAL SUMMER 
~“TINCORPORATED) SESSION. 


Big Reductions to all who Enter before July 15, 1908- A liberal discount on either a single 
or combined course. Position guaranteed, backed by written contract. Write for handsome 
catalogue. Itis free. Address KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or 
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RALEIGH. NC 

The ideal Home Schoo) for Girls and Young Women. Advanced collegiate courses, 
lent Conservatory of Music; complete Schools n. Pedagogy. ’ 

Physical Culture. etc. A fine Preparatory Departmen: under specia) instructors. a oes hike 

}\ campus noted for its beauty. Health record unsurpassed = {t will pay you to look mto its advantages 


BA before deciding where to send your daughter Catalog on application ys cencuard, 








FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, VA. 
JAMES CANNON, JR., M. A., Principal. 
has since 1894 given “ Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 


tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 
RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000, 


ee . Sirls 
ratte Training School ii Visinia. 


$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo- 
cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 






HE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL 




















CLAREMONT FEMALE COLLEGE 
HICKORY. N. OC. 


Efficient faculty, superior musical advant- 
ages, home life under Christian influence. Rates 
moderate. Address 


JOSEPH LL. MURPFHY, 





President. 


Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. OC. 
Ideal school for girls, infamous Piedmont 


Belt, in centre of large city. Standard high, 
teaching thorough, rates low. For catalogue, 


address 
Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. 
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When is the Best Time to Plant Fall 
Potatoes? 


Messrs. Editors: Please let me 
know when is the best time to plant 
fall potatoes. I want to put them 
in when my vetch comes off. 

MRS. G. E. STEVENSON. 





(Answered by T. B. Parker.) 


I have had better success with fall 


crop of potatoes planted about the 
first of August if weather conditions 
It will be useless to plant 
them when the land is dry. Prepare 
your land beforehand, and as soon as 


are right. 


there is a good season after August 
1st plant the potatoes, and if possi- 
ble do so during a cloudy day. At 
any rate I have succeeded better in 
that way than in any other. 





Cotton Disease—Can Some of Our 
Readers Answer? 


Messrs. Editors: Cotton in our 
section has the rust or something 
similar. The bottom leaves are full 
of black and brown holes, and seem 
to be fixing to shed, as when rust 
takes it in fall of year. I don’t 
think it is caused by too much rain; 
it seems more like a disease. Would 
be glad if you can give us some light 
on the matter. J. O. SLEDGE. 





Dealers in Drain Tile Should Adver- 
tise. 


Messrs. Editors: I should like for 
you or some of The Progressive 
Farmer readers to tell me where I 
can get farm drain tile. I want 
about half a car load. 

BAXTER HOOPER. 





A Good Field of Cotton and How It 
Was Made So. 


Messrs. Editors: The best eotton 
I have seen in this locality is about 
ten acres on the farm of T. B. Hol- 
den, Esq., about two miles west of 
Youngsville, N. C. I was in it on 
the 4th of July, and I am satisfied 
that if every blossom on the field on 
that day was a mature boll they 
would make a bale of cotton. 

I have passed this field once a 
week or oftener since it was planted, 
and have watched its growth with 
interest. It does not owe its present 
fine condition to the exceeding fer- 
tility of the soil, nor to the large 
amount of fertilizers applied. Prob- 
ably two factors are involved, the 
variety of cotton and the cultivation. 


The cotton is a 3 variety that Mr. ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
Holden has cultivated for years, ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
somewhat like the Sugar Loaf, and|/] tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 


is earlier than most varieties, and 
very prolific. Many stalks had on 
the 4th inst. as many as fifty well- 
defined forms. 

Now as to the cultivation. The 
land was prepared in the way many 
others prepare it, by bedding and 
planting on the bed. I think it was 
planted April 15th. The secret of 
its early growth, he says, is due to 
the way he plowed it at first. He 
took an ordinary Iron Age cultivator 
with two teeth only and ran one on 
each side of the row very close to 
the cotton and as deep as he could 
get it. This, he claims, allows the 
rays of the sun to penetrate the soil 








BE I HEL yb a 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
Oldest preparatory school in 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 
ness. Universities and Gov- 
ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Individual attention. 
Charges $275. For illus. cata- 
log and information, address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 




















around the roots which causes early 
root growth, and this root growth 
pushes the cotton rapidly forward. 
Mr. Holden, as a result of an at- 
tack of typhoid fever about twenty 
years since has been a cripple, un- 
able to walk except on two crutches, 
but it is my candid opinion that 
everything considered he is the most 
successful cotton farmer within my 
personal acquaintance. It is true 
that he is farming on a small scale, 
and has efficient aid from his young 
son who lives with him, but many 
farmers might learn by watching his 
movements. N, Ys GUA. 
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cution, B 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 


OXFORD, N. Cc. 
Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 


Ped 


Ss | 





first-class. 


logue, 


water system. 


Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat, gas light, complete 
Equipment new and 
Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres’t. 


ae 


ists in all Departments. 











Linwood Female College 








tion. 
Christian 


lights and 


to 


-All 


tember 16th. 


Noted for healthfulness of loca- 
advantages. 
Board and 


college 
influence. 


tuition nine months, 


fuel, $95.00. 


Twenty-fifth session opens Sep- 
Write for catalogue 


Rev. A. T. Lindsay, Pres., 


GASTONIA, N. CO. 


including 











partment. 








St. Mary’s School, 


RALEIGH, 


N. 


The Diocesan School for Girls of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
Also fully equipped Depart- 


grounds of 25 acres. 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, 


RECTOR. 


Cc, 











Wake 


Session opens 
Degrees, B. A., 


demic courses. 


September Ist. 
M. A., B.S. and 


LL. B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 


Faculty, 32. Expenses 

Students, 371. Forest Moderate. 

Library 18,000 Students’ 
volumes. nas Aid Fund. 


Superior Literary 


Societies. 


Gymnasium, with baths, 


President 


College 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 





UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1789-1908. 


Head of the State’s Educational System. 


Departments-College, Graduate, Medicine, En- 
gineering, Law, Pharmacy. 


Library contains 48,000 volumes. 


New water 


works, electric lights, central heating system. 


New dormito 


ries, 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, Pres., 


gymnasium, —: es 
building, library. 790 Students. 92in Faculty. 
The Fall term begins Sept. 7, 1908. 


¥Y M OC. S 


Address 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have 
been trained to be MEN at T BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on 
Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage, 
Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as dis- 
covered, Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. 


Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. Box68_ ASHEVILLE, N. C 
icetennainananabianiememantaen 


BINGHAM 


SCHOOL 
1793 1909 




















Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
tution in Western North Carolina. 
364 Students. 8 States and Mexico. 


MARS HILL COLLEGE, 


school spirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 
See our catalogue and ‘‘College Quarterly,’ Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 











THE 


Georgia School of Technology 


Is better equipped and organized in all its departments than ever before. Advanced courses 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Arciitecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Demand for School’s graduates much greater 
than the supply. Next session begins September 30th. Address Dept. A, for illustrated 
catalog and information. 


K. G. MATHESON, A.M., LL.D., President 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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School, 


Horner Military 
OXFORD, 


J.C. HORNER, 1951-1908 Ae 


Principal. 

Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the 
government academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly car- 
riage. Academy 57 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the princi- 
pal and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cutivates and educates. 
Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, men- 
tal, physical, and social training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one-quarter mile running 
track, 300 acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of re- 
fined Christian people. The town noted for over a century as an educational center. 
Charges, $300 per year. 
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Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 








Cc al A d A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
entr Ca emy and young men, with industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 
Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 








BAPTIST UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN 











Located in the Center of Raleigh. 
Five Distinct Schools. 


I. School of the Arts and Sciences, with eight professors and six 
assistants, and including English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Pedagogy and the Bible. 

II. Schoof of Music, with three professors and eight assistants, 
and including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 

III. School of Art, with two professors, and including Oil Paint- 
ing, Decoration and Design. 

IV. School of Expression, with one professor and one instructor. 

V. School of Business, with one professor, and including Steno- 
graphy, Bookkeeping and Typewriting. 

Systematic training in Physical Culture in charge of a director 
and two assistants. 

Club, in which by about three-quarters of an hour of daily domes- 
tic service students save $45.00 per session. 





For Catalogue and other Information, address 


R.T.VANN, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier toown a 
piano than to want forone. You can 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home atonce. You * 
have the use and enjoymentof it while , 
you are paying for it-in little sums as 
the club matures. In a short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 





























By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 
genuine $400 New Scale Ludden & Bates 
Piano for $287—a cash saving of $113. 

Of course, there is but little profit to the mak- 
ets at this price. The profit on one piano is insignifi- 
cant—only by forming a club of one hundred is it worth while. 


The Ludden & Bates 


scale PIANO 


Scale 


is a strictly high-grade instrument with its price made moderate by our club plan. 
tee for a lifetime. Has special copper-wound and steel strings throughout. 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. Double repeating action, with light even touch. 
Genuine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined throughout with birds- 
eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “ singing’? quality found only in the highest 
grade of pianos. 












A written guaran- 
Full cabinet grand, 


In case of the death of the head of the family we, cancel the club contract and make you an 
outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you absolutely. This free life 
insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 
It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
In this way youcan make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the question of tone to 
us. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful 
scarf go with each piano. Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Dept. Y, Savannah, Ga. 







































WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 


William Tell Flour | 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
and wholesome. For sale everywhere. Ask 
for it. Madeby : ; : : : : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


























THE HOM 


E CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0 

















(The Fourth of a Series of Negro Dialect 
Author of ** Songs, Merry and Sad,’ 


1 ain’t gwine a work till my dyin’ 
day; | 
’F I ever lays up enough, | 
I’s gwine a go off a while en stay; | 
I’ll be takin’ a few days off. | 
’Case de jimson weeds don’t bloom | 
but once, 
En when dey’s shed dey’s shed; 
En when you’s dead, ’tain’t jis’ a few | 
mont’s, | 
But you’s gwine be a long time} 
dead. | 


I knowed a’ ol’ man died powerful 
rich 

Two mules en lan’ en a cow. 

I jis’ soon die fum fallin’ in a ditch, 





Fer he went to ’s grave fum ’s 
plow. 
He never had nothin’ ’t wus good to 
eat 


Ner no piller upon his bed; 
He never took time to dance wid his 
feet, 





In political conventions generally 
there occur so many bitter things 
which reveal the worser side of hu- 
man nature that it often costs even 
good men much effort and long years 
of time to forget them. This obser- 
vation is especially true of the hot 
and very tempestuous North Caro- 
lina Democratic Convention recently 
held at Charlotte. But toward the 
close of the long five days’ session of 
that stormy gathering there occurred 
an unpremeditated incident, so spon- 
taneous and beautiful in itself and so 
creditable to every participant in it 
as well as to the assembly in which 
it took place, that it is likely to be 
remembered and recounted long af- 
ter the animosities of the occasion 
have passed away. Here is the re- 
freshing story as related by the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer: 


When the roll-call was concluded, 
and awaiting the completion of the 
vote for Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, a beautiful incident gave rest 
and delight to the delegates. Chair- 
man Parsons announced that a little 
newsboy selling a Charlotte evening 
paper had sold a paper and the pur- 
chaser gave him a dollar. The boy 
went to find the change and coming 
back could not find the gentleman 
and desired this announcement made 
so that if he was in the house he 
could get his 95 cents returned. 
Immediately the audience began to 
shout: ‘No change!” “Bring the 
boy forward!” ‘‘An honest boy is 
the noblest work of God!’ etc. The 
little fellow, a nine-year-old, was 














Money Made by Every Member of the Family 


OUR CANNERS EXCEL IN EVERY 
POINT OF REAL VALUE. os 





Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 











No rural home can afford to be withoutone of Our Canners. The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use them in your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything! used in the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


ou 


:- Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The Raney Canner Company, 





brought to the front of the stage, 
an old battered straw hat in his 
face wearing an expression of won- 
der at what all the fuss was about, 


as delegates crowded 
where he stood on the stage. 


stage to get to the hat. 























THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 


to the brim. 
On motion of W. C. Hammer, 





his bundle of papers under his arm, | 


hand, his eyes bulged big and his| 


in front of 


“Put your hat down!’”’ was shout- 
ed to him from a hundred throats. 
The little fellgw put his hat down, 
and then began a scramble from 
delegates on the floor and on the 
There was 
a perfect rain of dimes, quarters and 
nickles and several gave dollar pieces 
until the crown of the hat was filled 
It counted out $19.35. 
the 
boy was unanimously recommended 


A Few Days Off. 


Poems by the Late John Charles McNeill, 
2 and “* Lyrics From Cotton Land.’ 


But he’s gwine a take a long time 
dead. 


I knowed a’ ol’ ooman wut scrubbed 
en hoed, 
En never didn’t go nowhar, 
En when she died de people knowed 
Dat she had supp’n’ hid ’bout dar, 
She mought ’a’ dressed up en ’a’ 
done supp’n’ wrong 
En had ’er a coht-case ple’d’. 
But she didn’ have time to live veh 
long; 
She’s gwine have a plenty dead. 


So I says, if I manage to save enough 
Fum de wages I gits dis yur, 

I is right den takin’ a few days off 
At one thing en an’er. 
’Ca’se while I is got my 

eyes 
En a little wheel in my head, 
I’s gwine a live fas’, fer when I dies 
1l’ll sho be a long time dead. 


mouf en 


A Beautiful Incident. 


to the position of chief page in the 
next Legislature. 

The boy’s name is Cicero Alexan- 
der, son of Mark Alexander, of Ninth 
Street, Charlotte. ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
certainly thank you,’ was the brief 
speech he made, and his remark ex- 
cited thunders of applause. 

Mr. T. D. McManus, delegate from 
Cabarrus, announced that he had 
given the boy the dollar and forgot 
to get the change. He wanted this 
honest newsboy to keep the 95 cents. 





What to Do for Tired Feet. 


Summer is here and with it tired, 
aching feet for the busy housewife, 
whose duties are many, especially 
upon the farm. So perhaps this 
group of remedies may bring some 
comfort, as many of them have been 
tested and proved worthy of trial. 
Some feet require acids while others 
get relief from alkaline remedies. A 
strong, hot salt water bath is good 
for one while another will find re- 
lief in cold foot baths. 

Bran and vinegar heated hot as 
one can bear it will take all soreness 
out and the feet will feel good for 
days. Ammonia water, a strong so- 
lution of borax water, also soda wa- 
ter, will afford relief. An alcohol 
rub always relieves every one. 

Changing the stockings every day 
and changing shoes in the middle of 
the day are both great helps. If 
one is not well supplied with extra 
shoes, it pays to remove shoes and 
stockings for a few minutes and rub 
the feet briskly. 

Another friend suggests rubbing 
the feet with dry salt. These reme- 
dies require only a little time and 
{no one will regret making the feet 





comfortable, when not to do_ so 
means agony and irritability and 
that awful tired feeling, which 


makes life a burden..—Farmer’s Ad- 
vocate. 





For the use of the farmer, the 
more sprightly breeds of chickens 
have something in their favor, since 
they will travel about more to hunt 
food and consume more insects. 





The surest way to hit a woman’s 
heart is to take aim kneeling.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 
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Joel Chandler Harris is Dead. 


It is a very sorrowful message that we bring to our Home Circle 
readers this week. Joel Chandler Harris, the beloved—no other word 
suits so well—the beloved author who wrote those cheering, uplifting 
“Uncle Remus” stories, is dead. He died just at nightfall on the third 
of July at his pretty farm home near the city of Atlanta, the home he 
referred to in his humorous writings as the ‘Snap Bean Farm,” but of 
which the real name was ‘‘The Sign of the Wren’s Nest.”’ His death was 
not caused by old age, for having been born December 9, 1848, he had 
not yet reached his three score, but was the result of disease which had 
pursued him for several months. 

In his childhood on a Georgia farm, he heard, just as thousands of 
other little boys heard in that day and time, the wonderful stories of 
Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer B’ar, and the other creatures, as they were 
told by the old negro men and ‘“‘mammies’”’ on the plantation; but unlike 
the other little boys, he wrote them out, clothed them in the engaginy 
dialect and wondrous humor of “Uncle Remus,” and gave them habita- 
tion in books made doubly fascinating by the quaintest of pictures. And 
in thus gathering and giving form to these stories, he did the South and 
human kind.an enduring service. 

He wrote other books and stories and -was for several years prior to 
1900 editor of the Daily Atlanta Constitution. In that year he retired to 
his farm, where he read, wrote, and enjoyed the quiet life so suited to 
his tastes. 

Last year, Mr. Harris, with his oldest son Julian, established in At- 
lanta ‘‘Uncle Remus’s Magazine,” the first number appearing in June. Its 
appearance was received with hospitable welcome throughout the South 
and the entire country. In this magazine he had planted many hopes, 
and his death thus early in its career seems most untimely to the thou- 
sands who hoped with him. 

But his fame will rest upon his folk-lore stories of the old plantation, 
and how he prized the affection won for him by these stories is best 
told by Mr. Harris himself in an introduction to the Frost edition (1906) 
of ‘Uncle Remus: His Songs and Sayings”: 


“TI seem to see before me the smiling faces of thousands of children 
—some young and fresh, and some wearing the friendly marks of age, but 
all children at heart—and not an unfriendly face among them. And out 
of the confusion, and while I am trying hard to speak the right word, I 
seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest, saying: ‘You have made some 
of us happy.” And so I feel my heart fluttering and my lips trembling, 
and I have to bow silently and turn away, and hurry back into the ob- 
scurity that fits me best. 

Phantoms! Children of dreams! True, my dear Frost; but if you 
could see the thousands of letters that have come to me from far and 
near and all fresh from the hearts of children, and from men and women 
who have not forgotten how to be children, you would not wonder at the 
dream. And such a dream can do no harm. Unsubstarmtial though it 
may be, I would not at this time exchange it for all the fame won by my 
mightier brethren of the pen—whom I most humbly salute.’’ 


taelon W euned fe Sanerkrant. 


Give Your Lamps Attention. 
Dear Aunt Mary: Please tell me They will serve you better for a 
how to make sauerkraut? Can it/little care. No lamp has any value 
be done in the summer or fall?| whatever unless it burns well, and 
Would much appreciate your answer) in order that it shall do this without 
to these inquiries. that horrible oily odor, it must be 
SIMPSON DEAN. cleaned frequently, filled every day, 

and wiped off thoroughly after each 


There are some farming commun- 
ities in which sauerkraut is practi- 
cally unknown, and others, especial- 
ly those of German or Dutch descent, 
in which it is almost as common as 
coffee. We will ask some of our 
housekeeper readers who are thor- 
oughly experienced in making, pre- 
paring, and serving sauerkraut to 
send us directions in answer to Mr. 
Dean’s question. 





How Should Carrots be Prepared for 
Table Use? 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have some 
fine carrots in our garden and wish 
to know the best way to prepare 
them for table use. Can you or some 
of the Home Circle readers tell me? 

Ss. C. W. 


We wish several of our Home Cir- 
cle housekeepers who can serve this 
vegetable temptingly and palatably 
would send in answers to S. C. W.’s 
question. AUNT MARY. - 





That young man believed what he 
Says: he will go far.—Mirabeau. 





filling. If a lamp smells persistent- 
ly, unless it leaks or is otherwise 
distinctly out of repair, it means that 
the parts need boiling. To do this, 
take the lamp to pieces as much as 
possible, put the parts in a big ket- 
tle and cover with cold water; add 
a handful of washing soda and bring 
to a boil. Then remove the parts, 
dry thoroughly, adjust and trim the 
wick and fill. Nine times out of ten 
this is all that a smelly lamp re- 
quires. Most lamps take well to this 
treatment once a month.—The New 
Idea Woman’s Magazine. 





Try These Useful Hints. 


Burn dried orange peel through- 
out the house frequently, it purifies 
the atmosphere, dispels any musty 
odors and leaves a dainty fragrance 
that nothing can surpass. 

White clothes that have become 
yellow from age may be restored by 
soaking in butter-milk for several 
days, changing the milk each day. 

Never pour sugar over the whites 
of eggs while beating them, but add 


at the time, in order not to break 
the air cells. 

An excellent remedy for. sore 
throat is pineapple syrup, taken a 
teaspoonful at the time. 

If a panful of lime is kept in the 
closet with preserves and jellies, it 
will prevent them from moulding. 
Salt water will clean bamboo fur- 
niture, Chinese and Indian matting 
and will prevent it from turning yel- 
low.—The July Housekeeper. 


Learn to Appreciate Figs. 





The fig is a fruit which is very far 
from being appreciated. It is pecu- 
liar to the South. Those of our peo- 
ple who came from the North would 
buy figs if they could get them be- 
cause of their newness to them. The 
natives would buy them because they 
like them. 

Some few days ago a colored boy 
was carrying a_ basket of figs 
through the streets. The fruit was 
sent by one family to another simply 
as a personal compliment. The boy 
was beset all the way by people who 
wanted to buy the figs. 

Figs produce well here. There 
seems to be a good demand. There 
is evident room for a large increase 
in the crop and some money could 
be made in a small way out of the 
local yharlotte, N. C., 
Chronicle. 








How to Make Cottage Cheese. 


In reply to a recent inquiry, Prof. 
John Michels sends the following 
recipe for making cottage cheese: 

Keep skim milk at a temperature 
between 80 and 90 degrees F. until 
it begins to thicken. Then heat to 
120 F., and drain in a linen or cot- 
ton bag. After thorough draining, 
add a little milk (or better, cream) 
and thoroughly mix and knead with 
potato masher. Salt to suit the taste. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 


WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new york 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


22.519 85 


MACHINE 


Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
gave you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
. achine is. equal to 
® any usually sold by 
agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 
made of best 
material, and is 





















the latest he 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
§ tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee witheach machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we willre- 
fund your money. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers in the South, and make prompt shipment. 

Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 


Freight Prepaid , 
To Your Station. / 














Dep. 4. Atlanta, Ga. » 
Canning Made Easy! 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


—1 “If you want to engage in 
the canning business and 
make big money on smal] 
outlay of capital, send 
for my free tialasiicie t 
which teaches you how. 








1842—1908. 





Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


as. ML Sh 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 











A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 








Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 


sweet tone. 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 














ies 


Are especially adapted for the “Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 
Farming.” 








A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Karm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 








from the side of the platter, a little 


I. T. SLEMMER, dies: ieee 
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“What's Ghe News?’’ 











A GENERAL SURVEY. 

In the field of foreign news there are ebullition 
centers in Central America and South America as 
usual, while in the Old World the throttling of 
a revolution by the Shah of Persia is followed by 
a fresh reminder from Odessa that Russia’s sub- 
jects still hunger and starve for bread and that 
the mob’s outcry for food is met by a charge of 
murderous Cossack hoofs, killing the women and 
children with the men, ‘‘rioting, bloodshed, and 
merciless slaughter’? being the words used to 
describe the scenes. In Central the 
rebels and the government of Honduras are be- 
setting beseiged towns, while in the little Repub- 
lic of Panama they are in the terribles throes of 
a Presidential election (held Sunday the 12th) in 
which the administration, widespread revolt, 
pure elections, atrocious graft, American interfer- 
ence and America’s welcome supervision of elec- 
tions are some of the factors and fighting slogans. 
In Venezuela, all diplomatic relations with the 
United States have been broken off. The Ameri- 
can legation has been closed in Caracas and the 
Venezuelan representative has been recalled from 
Washington and the legation closed. Ali this fol- 
lows Venezuela’s refusal to prevent the destruc- 
tion or confiscation of the property of American 
citizens or to submit the claims to arbitration. 


ee 
BRYAN AND HIS PLATFORM. 


In the United States, of course, much attention 
was fastened during the week on the big Demo- 
cratic gathering in Denver. In the early hours of 
last Friday morning, Mr. W. J. Bryan was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency—the third time 
twelve years that this honor has come to him. He 
now goes to work with a campaign and a plat- 
form which he hopes to result in giving to the 
country a Democratic President, the late Mr. 
Cleveland being the only President elected by 
that party in fifty years of effort. In view of the 
two stirring administrations of President Roose- 
velt, it must be conceded by fair minds that Mr. 
Bryan appears to be far less radical than when 
the contrast was greater between his doctrines 
and the policies of the party in power. A com- 
plete review of Mr. Bryan’s party platform can- 
not be given here, but in addition to his party’s 
well known position upon injunctions, railroads 
and other public service corporations, banking, 
income tax, the tariff, the trusts, and publicity of 
campaign contributions, the platform declares in 
favor of a ‘“‘postal savings bank if the guaranteed 
bank cannot be secured”’ so constituted as to keep 
the deposited money at home, it repeats former 
demands for the ‘‘conservation of our natural re- 
sources’? and favors the “extension of agricul- 
tural, industrial and mechanical education.” All 
of these are good, sound, healthy pronounce- 
ments in what is otherwise also an aggressive but 
comparatively conservative and strong platform. 

John W. Kern, of Indiana, a popular leader 
who h*s been twice nominated for Governor by 
the Democrats of his State, was nominated for 


America, 


in 





The Stock Food Fraud: A Letter Which Explains Itself 





tut Which Exhibits Some Facts That Neither Stock Food Manufacturers Nor Farm Papers That 
Carry Their Advertising Can Explain to the Satisfaction of Any Farmer With His Eyes 


Open. 


Editor Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir:—A friend of ours in South Carolina 
has sent us a copy of your paper of December 
15th in which you reply to an article written by 
me f or The Progressive Farmer and The Southern 
Farm Gazette concerning the stock food fraud, 
and in which you declare that my article is not 
true to fact. I leave it to vou as to whether it 
was fair or courteous to make such a statement, 
especially without sending us a marked copy, and 
1 only ask now the privilege of explanation and 
defence which as one gentleman you cannot re- 
fuse to accord another after making such an as- 
sertion. For my part, I shall not question your 
motives but come squarely to the point. 


& 


You use one-third of your space to disprove a 
statement we printed to the effect that one stock 
food advertiser is spending $200,000 “‘through a 
Chicago agency.” That report was published 
plainly enough in the Publishers’ Guide of New 
York and elsewhere; we did not originate it as 
would have your readers believe: and yet 
you know that it does not matter one iota with 
farmers whether stock food advertisers pay thou- 
sands to papers ‘‘direct,’’ as you say, or “through 
an agency,’’ as we were informed. Anyhow the 
money is paid, and the sole question is whether 
the papers that get this money are telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about this stock food business. You doubtless 
know by now that the pure food law will not pre- 
vent, nor does it profess to prevent, the farmers 
from paying ten times or forty times the worth of 
these stock foods. And while you may denounce 
chemistry and science and analyses and my arti- 
cles, you know that the Experiment Stations of 
the country are manned by men of integrity and 
ability—they at least cannot be called into ques- 
tion. They get no money from stock food adver- 
tisers, they work with an eye single to the farm- 
er’s welfare, and I am going to rest my case solely 
on what they have to say. For example, listen: 


you 





(1) Bulletin No. 80 of the Minnesota Station 
reports that steers without stock food give better 
results than those with them. Have you publish- 
ed this? 

(2) The Hatch Experiment Station, Massachu- 
setts, Says: “In the great majority of cases 
where tonic foods or condition powders appear to 
he necessary, they can be dispensed with and 
usually to the advantage of the animal.” Have 
you published this? 


(3) The Kansas Experiment Station reports 
that a bunch of sheep without stock food gained 
117 pounds more than those with it. Have you 
published this? 

(4) The Maine Station declares: ‘“‘It is signifi- 
cant that no experiments conducted by disinter- 
ested parties have shown a return equal to the 
cost.”” Have you published this? 


(5) In New Jersey in sixteen tests out of nine- 
teen stock foods gave no benefit at all, and in the 
other three, not enough to pay for the cost. Have 
you published this? 

(6) At the Iowa Station steer feeding tests 
$1.40 per steer was lost by feeding one stock 
food, $8.16 per steef by using another, and $8.92 
per steer by using another. Have you published 
this? 

(7) The Wisconsin Station reports that ‘in 
twenty-one out of twenty-three experiments noth- 
ing was gained by including those stock foods in 
a ration and they were a detriment in that the 
cost of the ration was increased by their addi- 
fion.’’ Have you published this? 

(8) Gardening and Farming of New York sum- 
marizes some Experiment Station tests, and con- 
cludes: ‘‘One-half or more of these foods is com- 
posed of common feeding stuffs and are worth 
about $1.50 per 100 pounds. About one-tenth is 





Vice-President. 


bulk to be made up of such simple drugs as anise, 
sulphur, ginger, red pepper, sassafras, and Epsom 
salts, all of which possess mild medicinal pro- 
perties, but because they are fed in such small 
daily quantities really do no good. Have you pub- 
lished this? 

(9) State Chemist Magruder, of Virginia,: was 
recently quoted as saying: ‘‘The stock food 
manufacturers ought to make money enough to 
spend a half-million in advertising, for they are 
selling at something like $1,000 a ton stuff that 
costs only $30 or $40 on an average. The few 
medicinal ingredients are of the cheapest sort, 
and the whole business is a miserable fraud.” 
Have you published this? 

(10) Prof. W. F. Massey recently declared: 
“One of the greatest embarrassments I had in 
editing a Northern farm paper was that while I 
wrote matter denouncing the stock food swindle 
on the farmers, I was never allowed to print it; 
for the stock food people paid about $3,000 a 
vear in advertising.’’ Have you published this? 

(11) Prof. R. W. Clothier, of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station, says: “If you have $229 you 
don’t know what to do with, give it to your boy 
and let him use it in obtaining an education at 
an agricultural college instead of investing it in 
a ton of condimental stock food worth less than 
linseed meal.’”’ Have you published this? 


& 

Now, Mr. Ruralist, these are the facts. If you 
can explain them away, I shall be glad, for I 
should like to get a few thousand for stock food 
advertising myself, and I will do it if you can 
only convince me that the stock food business is 
right. But if you can’t explain away with words 
the cold and irresistible facts from a dozen States 
and a hundred tests, won’t you come out and help 
us in the great fight that we are making for the 
protection of the farmers? This is what the farm- 
ers say:—that while Experiment Station workers 
in bulletin after bulletin, article after article, 
year after year, have exposed and denounced stock 
foods, the farm papers while pretending to pro- 
tect the farmers, have suppressed the published 
facts and joined in the robbery of the farmers. 
We should like to have your help in proving this 
charge false. The Ruralist is a great paper. Now 
throw money to the winds and come and help us. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE H. POE, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer and Manager 
Raleigh office of The Southern Farm Gazette. 
June 24, 1904. 





MAKE NOTE OF THESE POINTS. 


United effort and determination will €o a great 
work for your public school. See page 1. 

Magnify the office of farming and train the 
farm boys and girls for their future occupation. 
Two good articles on page 2. 

There’s a better way to harvest your corn crop 
than the old way. See Mr. French’s letter on 
page 3. 

Go to your Farmers’ Institute and go loaded 
with practical questions. See the revised list of 
Institutes on page 12. 

Follow Professor Massey’s advice on page 9. It 
may require a few more trips to your fields with 
wagon or manure spreader, but it will at the 
same time cut down the number of your visits to 
the doctor and the grave-yard. 





LIVING LIKE A KING—AND WHY 
SHOULDN’T EVERY FARMER DO 
LIKEWISE? 


We have honey, butte~. cabbage, squash, 
cucumbers, peas, beans, onions, nice hogs, 
nice cows, good mules, ripe peaches, and 
will have them on until next October. 


Rowland, N. C. N. W. S., SR. 





composed of common salt, another tenth of char- 
coal, which leaves only about three-tenths of the 
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Keep Your Barnyard and Premises Clean in Summer 





It is true that there are thousands of—I was 
going to say, farmers—men running farms in the 
South who have no barn, nor barnyard, and but 
little manure, for they keep no stock but the 
mules that work the cotton. But little or much, 
there is a loss every day that it remains in the 
yard. This is especially true in the hot summer 
weather, and there is no kind of manure that 
breeds the disease-carrying flies as that of mules 
and horses does. 


& 


Hence there are two good reasons for getting 
it out where some plant needs it. I was once 
visiting on a South Carolina farm in August. The 
owner, a good cotton farmer, had been stall-feed- 
ing some beef cattle, as he and his neighbors had 
a beef club, each member of which in succession 
killed a beef to be divided up among the mem- 
bers. He had therefore some stall manure that 
had been kept tramped down. He knew that if it 
was loosened up and thrown out it would fire- 
fang and soon be comparatively worthless: I 
found him busy with his wagons hauling out the 
manure and spreading it between the cotton rows. 
I asked him if he thought the manure would do 
much good applied at that time. He replied that 
it would certainly be better off than in the barn- 
yard, and doubtless would help him get a stand 
of crimson clover that he intended to sow among 
the cotton. But it certainly did help the cotton, 
if only as a mulch to keep the moisture in dry 
weather. Many imagine that manure spread on 
the surface and not plowed under will lose value, 
but really the chief loss will be water, while in a 
heating pile the ammonia will be escaping con- 
tinually. ; 

Therefore it is important, not only for the 
crops, but for the health of the farmer’s family 
that no accumulation of manure should be allew- 
ed about the barn or stables at any time, and 
especially in the heat of summer. 


J 


The thoughtful farmer can always find a place 
where the manure can be spread, and if it is 
made a regular thing daily to remove it, the work 
will take but a short time. But in removing it, 
always spread it, and do not pile it elsewhere to 
waste and give you additional labor in again 
hauling: it. 

Years ago, when I was managing a large stock 
farm, where we had from twenty-five to thirty 
cows at pail and fed from seventy-five to one 
hundred beeves in winter and had thirty to forty 
horses and mules, I made a great deal of manure 
as a matter of course. I found that littering the 
barnyard and allowing the manure to stay there 
made a sea of muck to travel through, for the red 
clay would continually work up under the tread 
of the cattle, and I did not care to drain the yard 
and lose the best of the manure. I therefore 
cleaned it out well and then paved it all over with 
broken rock. Then, as I was growing no wheat, 
I was searce of bedding material except forest 
leaves, and I determined to get the manure out 
as fast as made, for there was always a load at 
least for a large wagon every morning. It was 
made the duty of one man to take that manure 
out as soon as the stables were cleaned and 
spread it. This could be done in summer, but in 
winter there were often days that no wagon could 
go on the soft land and I was obliged to haul it 
to as convenient a place as practicable, to be 
spread as soon as conditions allowed. But the 
rule was to spread every day if practicable. 

And how far that manure did go! And what 
grass it made and what corn! for my forage was 
coming mainly from fertile bottom lands and the 
manure went on the hills that needed it badly. 


& 


Of course I am well aware that smaller farme®® 
cannot do this so regularly during the busy crop- 
ping season. But even if you have but a small 
quantity every day a small wagon will haul it out 
as the hands go to the field and the wagon can be 
brought back at noon, and the manure will be 
kept away without taking much time from the 
field work. The health of your family and the 
health of the crops demand clean premises, and 
a little systematic effort will enable you to ac- 
complish this. 

This, too, will do away with the dribbling of a 
little manure or compast in furrows and will tend 


pocket, for you may be sure that every day the 
manure lies about the stables and barn you are 
losing more money than it would cost to get it 
out. Then, if you have a manure-spreader, it 
can stand convenient to throw the manure in as 
the stables are cleaned out, and can be hauled 
and spread evenly as soon as a load is obtained. 
Then as soon as the stables are cleaned out in 





Filth and carelessness cause more 
diseases than anything else, and no 
man should charge Providence with 
a dispensation of diseases that he has 
brought on himself by lack of clean- 
liness. Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness. 











the morning, spread a good coat of plaster over 
stalls and floor to go out with the manure the 
next morning. It will add to the value of the 
manure and to a great extent prevent waste. 
Following this practice, you will soon wonder 
what has become of all the flies, for the flies that 
spoil your food and introduce disease germs breed 
in the manure of the stables. 


Bd 


Then keep the human excreta cleaned up like- 
wise. Have boxes under the seats and a box kept 
full of dry earth and a shovel at hand, and in- 
struct every one who uses the closet to at once 
cover all deposits with the dry earth. Then you 
can remove the boxes with no more offense than 
so much earth, and again, the flies will be check- 
ed, for they breed there, too, and come directly 
to your table. 

Then have a covered barrel on wheels for the 
kitchen slops and have that hauled away daily. 
But do not mix soapy water with the slops that 
are to be fed to the pigs, for that is often a seri- 
ous injury to them, but get the wash-water out 
on the garden where it will help almost any plant. 

Have a barrel of air-slacked lime under cover 
and frequently scatter it around the kitchen door 
wherever you see any signs of flies gathering. 
When the empty closet boxes are returned to 
place, a weak solution of formaldehyde sprinkled 
over the inside will be a good disinfectant. 

& 

The moral of all this is, that filth and careless- 
ness cause more diseases than anything else, and 
no man should charge Providence with a dis- 
pensation of disease that he has brought on him- 
self by lack of cleanliness. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





CHEAT IS A DISTINCT PLANT AND IT IS NOT 
POISONOUS, THOUGH DARNEL IS. 


Some correspondents are asking about cheat. 
One wants to know if it is a distinct species or a 
hybrid; another asks if it is poisonous and adds 
that sometimes oats sowed in the fall turn to 
cheat. 

The plant commonly known as cheat in the 
South is Bromus secalinus. It is certainly not 
poisonous, but makes very fair hay when cut 
young. There is in some sections another grass 
that is called cheat; it is a species of rye grass, 
Lolium temulentum, or Darnel. This has long 
had the reputation for being poisonous. But it 
is readily distinguished from the common cheat, 
as it has a stiff, erect and prickly head, while 
the common cheat has a branching, nodding head 
like oats. 

People get cheat in their oats from sowing foul 
seed, for the seed of the cheat is very much like a 
small grain of oat, and people not acquainted 
with the different plants would take it for oats. 
-Get your land free from cheat and then sow clean 
oats and you will never have any cheat. You 
had as well try to grow a pine tree from an acorn 
as to grow cheat from clean oat seed, though 
there are people who imagine that the cheat is 
the result of the oats turning to a different plant. 
I have known college graduates to have this 
superstition, because they had never been taught 
the life of plants. You say: ‘‘You know that 


sometimes oats sown in the fall turn to cheat.’ 
I do not know anything of the sort, but do know 
that if you sow cheat seed with your oats you will 
have cheat, even if the winter kills the oats; for 





to the improvement of the whole soil and your 


the cheat is hardy and one knowing nothing about 





plant life, and seeing green leaves there, imagines 
he has oats till they head all cheat, and he then 
imagines that the oats have turned to cheat when 
they were cheat all the while from the time the 
seed sprouted.: 

If you had sent samples of the Virginia oats 
you sowed last fall to the Experiment Station 
they could have told you that there were cheat 
seed in them. In Maryland a week ago I saw a 
field of winter oats that were half cheat, but the 
farmer who had them was an intelligent student 
of his profession. He did not imagine that the 
oats had turned to cheat, but he knew that the 
seedsman in Baltimore had sold him foul seed. 
‘“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” If there are no cheat seed in your soil, 
and you sow none with your oats, you will never 
see a cheat plant in the crop. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





WE WANT THE ONE-HORSE MAN TO BECOME 
A TWO-HORSE MAN. 


“Physician’’ wants us to help the one-horse 
man. That is just what we have been trying to 
do, help him to understand that in this country 
no man who has in him the pluck to make a 
successful farmer will long remain a one-horse 
man. We are trying to get the one-horse man to 
get another horse and do better work than he can 
ever .do with one horse; and any man of charac- 
ter and industry need not remain a one-horse 
man. The men who stick to one horse are going 
to get left, for they are the men who will not read 
and study, and who complain that their land is 
poor, while they are annually scratching it over 
and making it poorer. I would advise the one- 
horse man to study what Mr. Crowder, of Ten- 
nessee, writes in the issue for July 8th. - 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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December 9, 1848—July 3, 1908. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


We do not know how to educate children yet. 
We send them to school to get a little learning by 
rote which may or may not be the kind they need. 
But the way to educate a child is the way Joel 
Chandler Harris got his. He had a quiet sky 
above him, and plenty of it; a green, changing 
earth beneath his feet, and a plenty of that. He 
had hard work to do, which is the essential gym- 
nastic part of forming character; and, above all, 
he had a chance to select his own knowledge. If 
you want to know why he loitered about negro 
quarters, listening to tales of Bre’r Rabbit and 
Bre’r Fox, why, when he was given the run of a 
country gentleman’s library, he chose to read the 
great masters, Goethe, Scott, Irving, and Thack- 
eray, I can only reply: That is his secret, the 
part personal taste plays in the destiny of a man. 
But this is the way he received -his education 
while he was a printer’s boy in the office of the 
Countryman, a newspaper published by Joseph 
Addison Turner on his plantation, nine miles from 
Eatonton, during the Civil War.—Mrs. L. H, 
Harris, in Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 

Berkshire Hogs et 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175” 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 - 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by @ represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 
BERKSHIRES 
Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 


King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


AU Prices Unusually Attractive. 
Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 
AND 


8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS } 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 eaoh, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 





















8 POLAND CHINAS 




















DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 





—-IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey - — Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackgé Dogs = 3 =: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





Essex Hogs, 





Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C, 


PIGS. -- PIGS. -: PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sunnyside Farms, 
W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8S, C. 


POLAND CHINAS—Herd headed by “ Suc- 
cess 121043.” who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 first and 1 second. proving our for- 
mer claim ‘that he is the best Poland China 
boar in Tennessee.” Fifty of his pigs and 100 
fancy gilts and sows to breed to him for our 
fall‘and winter trade. Also fine S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, English and American Fox Hounds. 
Write your wants and send a red stamp to 

SMITH BROS., Locust Grove, 
Normand, Tenn. 


( ‘OLLIES The Kind that wiil 
————— drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8 We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
he book, when requested. “The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
Puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 














| J. D. STODGHILL, : : 





The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (In America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

unny Home Farm is headquarters in 
south Yor cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















POLAND 
CHINAS. 


Breeders and Far- 
mers, I have a herd 
_ of “Hot Bloods’”’ 
intheSouth. They are sired by 6of the “Grand 
Champions” of the breed. Prices very reason- 
able. Write me your wants. 

T. U. JONES, Orrville, Ala. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs 
85 EACH, MATED. NO AKIN. 
Carter Townley, :: =: Red Hill, Va. 


My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17.- 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty select lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; pure- 
bred and grade Angora Goats and Kids, $4.00 to 
$10.00 each; forty broken fox hounds, young 
dogs and pups. 


WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


Shelbyville, Ky. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 


























Do you want to make some good honest 
money-and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh,‘N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, 33 $3 $3 $ 
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THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C. . 











Drops of Dairy Cream. 


Do not put cool and warm milk] 
in the same vessel. 

One advantage of feeding calves by 
hand is that one can then know just 
what and how much they are getting: 

Make pets of the milk cows, so 
they will be gentle and easily han- 
dled. Nervous cows do not do the 
best as milkers. 

There should be good ventilation 
where milk is kept, and the in-going 
air should not carry any bad smells 
or taints into the room or cellar 
where the milk may be. 

If calves are being raised on skim 
milk, use great care to keep clean 
the buckets they feed out of. Bow- 
el trouble and a stunted condition 
are caused by uncleanness. 

The man who is in the habit of 
doing things well has much in his 
favor as a dairyman. Dairying calls 
for well done work, and the grade 
of the work corresponds with the 
net profit to be realized. 

While the aims of the common 
farmer may not call for a cow of 
one of the pronounced dairy breeds, 
yet the man who is going into dairy- 
ing on a considerable scale cannot 
afford to use any other kind than 
good grades of such breeds. 

When anything very unusual or 
very serious is wrong with a cow, it 
is best to call in a veterinarian. She 
might get well without his service, 
but in the long run it will not be 
best to save a little by not employ- 
ing him and risk losing the cow or 
reducing her value by not employ- 








ing him. 


The milk of only healthy cows is 
fit for food or for making butter. 
The mistake of supposing that 
milk is all right as long as it does 
not smell or taste bad is sometimes 
made. One may consume milk or 
butter from a diseased cow without 
suffering seriously from it; but it is 
unwise to run the risk it involves. 


Do not try to keep milk in good 
condition in a hot room without ice. 
If there is no cellar, dig a hole in the 
ground—make a sort of cave, if noth- 
ing else can be done. It is surprising 
what an aid a roomy hole four or five 
feet deep, from which the sun is ex- 
cluded, will be. It will keep the 
milk and butter in better condition 
and promote health in a way a hot 
room cannot. 


The dairyman will have his ups 
and downs, but his net profit will 
not vary so much from year to year 
as that of the average farmer will. 
If the dairyman uses good judgment, 
knows his business and does not get 
sick, he will not have to have much 
experience to reckon at the begin- 
ning of the year about what his net 
profit will be at the end of the year. 


Thin cotton cloth costs very little, 
and it is a fine plan to use a new 
piece at each milking for straining 
the milk. Then burn the piece used, 
and next time use a new piece. It 
looks like one could with ease thor- 
oughly clean a cloth used for strain- 
ing milk; but the probability is that 
thorough cleaning will not be done 
by even careful dairymen. It is tak- 
ing little chances of making a fail- 
ure unnecessarily that put many 


hard-working dairymen out of busi- 
ness. 








How to Select a Dairy Cow. 


Those who attempt to pick out | 
dairy cows by the use of the beef 
type will meet with disappointment. 





thin, sharp wither will look good to 
him—even if they offend the eye of 
the beef raiser. He will not be wor- 


Originally, while cattle were in their| ried because her hip bones are high 


wild state, and before man had bred | 
them for special uses, both the beef 
and the dairy types were wanting. 
The beef types have been bred with | 
bodies that are plump and fleshy. | 
The tendency bred into them has} 
gone farther than this. It has given} 
them a tendency to turn their) 
food into flesh. On _ the - other | 
hand, the dairy breeds have had bred | 
into them a tendency to turn their | 
food in milk. Both types have got 
far away from the original types of 
wild cattle. The two types have got 
still further away from each other. | 
," | 
The man who selects for dairy use 
a plump cow, typical of the beef 
breeds, and expects to get good re- 
turns from her in the dairy must be} 
disappointed. There are good dairy 
cows occasionally among the beef! 
breeds; but they are not plump ones, | 
they do not conform to the beef type.,| 
One who had seen typical beef cattle} 
all his life, on first seeing a typical 
dairy cow would say sh@was bony, 
poor, out of condition. But the ten- 
dency that has been bred into her 
to manufacture a large part of her 
food into milk, and not into flesh, is 
the reason she will look so bony. 
To the experienced dairyman she 
will looks like a money-maker for 
dairy use. 








& 
He will say that her large jaw in- 
dicates good feeding qualities. Her 
long, slim neck, looking something 





like the neck of a ewe; and her 


and prominent. Even if they look 
almost sharp enough to hang his coat 
on while he milks her, he will not 
object, for he knows that what he 
wants is a milk producer and not a 
flesh producer. For the same reason 
he will not object to her flat thighs. 
fle will be glad to see she has a 
iarge paunch, for he understands 
that she needs a roomy paunch so 
she can eat plenty and so that a 
large part of her food can be cheap 
roughage that is bulky. 
ot 

The average farmer will not be so 
much interested in having cows of 
the strictly dairy type. Possibly he 
wants only a little milk for home use 
and is considerably interested in hav- 
ing calves that will make blocky 


| steers with thick layers of meat. Be- 


fore buying cattle or breeding his 
cows, one should consider what his 
main object in keeping cows is; then 
he should buy or breed so as to 
gain that object. Each type of cat- 
tle is fitted by nature best for some 
particular use, though it may, in 
part, be man-made nature; and the 
easiest way to get profit from cattle 
is to start with stock adapted to the 
object one aims at. 

The kind of farming that many 
men prefer to do calls for the strict- 
ly beef breeds, while others should 
use the so-called dual-purpose breeds, 
or the breeds that combine fairly 
well the double purpose of beef and 
of milk production. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
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How to Get Better Prices for Beef Cattle 


Southern Farmers Should Raise and 
That Bring $95 Apiece While ¢ 


Messrs. Editors: I notice many 
complaints about low prices for beef 
stock in the South; and around the 
hotel tables (I travel a great deal) 
are heard constant and loud com- 
plaints about the ‘“‘low grade beef,”’ 
“sole-leather strips,’’ etc., etc. 

I think the trouble is the beef 
raisers start wrong and go wrong all 
the way in most cases. 


Scrub Cattle Make Scrub Beef. 


No power on earth can make good 
beef of poor stock. Scrub cattle 
make scrub beef. They are worth 
but little and sell for little or less. 
In ten years’ travel east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Tennessee 
Rivers I see but very few good catile 
(or hogs, either) except Jersey cows 
for milk. No one can make beef of 
them or their grades at a profit, nor 
good beef at any price. It is a waste 
of feed to try to make beef of them. 


One Kind at $20 Each, the Right 
Kind Brought $95 Each. 


I tried feeding a lot of fair grade 
Durhams, some Jersey blood in part 
of them, and after heavy feeding, 
sold them for less than the grain 
cost, or about $20 net per head in 
Louisville. 

A friend of mine sold about the 
same time 147 head of ‘‘Angus” 
steers at $95 per head, net. Likely 
he fed no more grain than I did. 
About the same-time two car-loads 
of prize Angus steers sold from the 
International Fat Stock Show at Chi- 
cago for 17c. per pound live weight. 
Why raise scrubs to sell at 2c. @ 24c., 
and hard to sell at that, when less 
feed will fatten a thoroughbred to 
sell at $5 to $7.40 per hundred 
weight average run? The same 
rule applies to any product or indus- 
try. The best sells first, and usual- 
ly at a good profit, while culls and 
scrubs sell if buyers cannot get bet- 
ter stuff. 


Raise Pure-Bred Cattle and Feed 
Judiciously. 


Tf our farmers will raise pure-bred 
stock and feed liberally, judiciously 
and regularly, make and save their 
stock 
enough to warrant slaughter-houses 
to come into their midst, they will 
find a good paying market for good 
beef stock; otherwise raise, feed and 
ship in car lots to New York, Balti- 


own fertilizers and_ raise 


more or Chicago at profitable prices 


Some Might Do With Angora Goats. 


the 
with on 
small means in a profitable produc- 
The Angora goat will clear the 


There is one opening for 


Southern farmer to start 


tion. 


farm of brush, briars, brambles 


many noxious weeds and plants, and 
into fine marketable 


convert such 
meat and also the finest of wool tha 


sells readily. at 20 cents to $5 per 
make quantities of the 
best fertilizer known on the farm, 
and the cheapest kept by far of any 
domestic animal and most profitable 


pound, and 


to raise. 


They will fatten in thirty to sixty 
days on acorns or chestnuts, and find 
ready sale for meat or breeding uses. 


Get Good Stock—But Don’t Neg- 
lect It. 


The same reasoning applies t 
pork stock as well as beef; only d 
not make the mistake of buying goo 
stock and then give them little or n 
care or feed. 
any kind 


no matter how 


Hungry, lousy stock of 
will soon be scrub stock, 
well-bred to start 


Fatten More Beeves of the Kind 
Ither Kinds Are Selling for $20. 


with; and do not inbreed; change 
males every season or two at long- 
est, and buy the best, and you can 
soon distance the stockman North 
and West with long winters, high- 
priced help, and on land costing two 
to ten times as much as ours cost. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Coffee Co., Tenn. 





TWO INFECTIOUS CATTLE DIS- 
EASES. 


If Your Stock Should Die of Either of 
These Diseases, Burn Their Bodies 
and Disinfect—This Article Tells 
You How. 


Messrs. Editors: I had a very fine 
Jersey calf eleven months old, which 
was in fine health until February 
2nd, when I noticed it drooping. On 
the morning of the third the right 
half of its head was badly swollen, 
eye very red. At night eye and nos- 
tril discharged bloody water, breath- 
ing easy. Morning of .the fourth 
both sides swollen, breathing hard. 
It was also swollen about four inches 
back from the larynx. Died at 11 
o’clock on the fourth, choking to 
death. What is the trouble, is it 
contagious, is there a preventative if 
contagious, and is there a cure for it? 
L. M. CLARKD. 





(Answer by Veterinarian J. C. Rob- 
erts, Agricultural College, Missis- 
sippl.) 


The disease in question is doubt- 
less either blackleg or hemorrhagic 
septicemia. Both of these are infec- 
tious diseases. The animals should 
be burned as soon as they die and 
the premises disinfected. For the 
latter, chloride of lime in quantities 
of one pound to four gallons of wa- 
ter, or crude carbolic acid, one pint 
to one bucket of water, makes a 
good disinfectant. 

Blackleg and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia are similar in many respects, 
but are separate and distinct and 
differ mainly in the following: 
Blackleg is confined to young, fat 
cattle, usually between the ages of 
six and thirty-six months, while the 
other disease affects cattle of all 
ages. In blackleg the swellings are 
found mainly on the front and hind 
legs and appear distended with gas, 
while the swellings of hemorrhagic 
septicemia are doughy in character. 
In the latter disease there are also 
found numerous’ small _ bloodshot 
patches more or less all over the in- 
ternal structure of the body. The 
swellings in this type of septicemia 
are frequently (those cases I have 
seen) confined to the dewlap, throat 
and head. 

We can, and should, vaccinate 
t| against blackleg ev@ry year in per- 
manently infested districts. The bul- 
letin on blackleg, issued by the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station, gives the 
details of the vaccination. There is 
no known preventative measure in 
dealing with hemorrhagic  septi- 
cemia other than the senitary meas- 
ures already recommended. 
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Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 


Messrs. Editors: I had a _ ealf 
0|about three months old, which had 
0} been running in an oak patch for 
d|two months, and one day it seemed 
o|to be lame in its hind leg. At milk- 
ing time-that evening it failed to 
suck, and I bathed the hind leg and 










hip with spirits of turpentine and 











coal oil. Next morning it was down 
and could get up only for a few min- 
of its head was swollen. 
fering great pain 
bloody froth at the nostrils. 
about twenty-four 
found it was sick. 
mine lost two somewhat the same 
way about a month before. 
was a very fine calf and never had 
anything the matter with it previ- 
ously. 
you could see a swelling, but it was 


some one who has experience in 




















































CREAM SE 





aboard. 


GET ABOARD! 


1908 SEASON OF 


DE LAVAL 





PROSPERITY. 


De Lavel Cream Separators and farm prosperity almost invari- 
ably go hand-in-hand. The farming outlcok was never before so 
promising as now. First and always best as they have been for 
thirty years the De Laval Cream Separators were never before so 
good as are the new and improved 1908 machines. 

Midsummer, the most profitable separator season, is now 
nearly at hand. There was never a better time to make this most 
profitable of all farm implement purchases. 





Why not see the nearest De Laval agent and order NOW? 


PARATOR 


It’s high time to get 





RANDOLPH & CANAL Sta. 
CHI 


SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 
MU BHILADELPHIA.” 74 CORTLANDT STREET, '* * Winnipeae 
Orumm & SACRAMENTO STS. N EW YORK 107 First Street 












073-177 Wittiam Street 


PORTLAND, OREG. 





















and the whole side 
It was suf- 
and there was a 
It died 
hours after we 

A neighbor of 


ites at a time; 


Mine 


The jaw was the only place 








very badly swollen, the whole side 
of the head. The calf died in a 
coughing way, with a bloody, mucous 
discharge from its nostrils. 

A. J. MCDOWELL. 


(Answer by Veterinarian J. C. Rob- 
ert, Agricultural College, Missis- 
sippi.) 

This is probably hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia. For an account of this dis- 
ease and some of the difference be- 
tween it and blackleg, see answer to 
Mr. Clarke given above. 














Grading Up for Beef. 





Messrs.. Editors: I would like for 
breeding cattle tell me through your 
paper what would be the best cross 
on my Devon cows, a Short Horn, 
a Red Poll, or a Hereford bull? I 
wish to cross them-with some larger 
breed of cattle, for beef production. I 
have been a reader of your paper sev- 
eral years, afid wouldn’t be without 
it. GEO. S. DOBBS. 


Editorial Answer: The Devon 
breed has not been raised extensive- 
ly enough in this country for many 
to have wide experience in crossing 
it with larger breeds for the produc- 
tion of beef. I have not had any 
such experience; but what experience 
may be gleaned from crossing breeds 
of, similar build should be a fair 
guide. It can be stated that the 
men who are growing cattle of any 
one breed usually think that particu- 
lar breed the best; but for the pres- 
ent purpose, it is doubtful that much 
time should be lost in debating which 
breed to use for grading up these 
cows for beef production. 


& 


It will be more important to select 
a bull that is a good individual and 
typical of his breed, than to waste 


eS 


the three mentioned; and this may 
enable the buyer to save money when 
the purchase is made. He should also 
think of what breed of bulls he can 
buy the most readily in the future, 
when new bulls will be needed to 
keep from in-breeding. With such 
a persistent breeder as W. S. Turner, 
at Crawford, Miss., always pushing 
Red Polls, in such a case as the pres- 
ent one that breed has something to 
recommend it specially. It may en- 
able the buyer to secure pure-bred 
bulls from time to time at a price 
(cost of delivery included) that he 
might otherwise have to. pay for 
grades; and pure-breds will grade 
up the herd muéh faster than good 
grade bulls could. Stick to the 
breed of bulls first selected for grad- 
ing up the herd, and the beef type 
of build will soon be established. 





If all those who have been buried 
because they consumed impure milk 
should rise out of their graves, they 
would be numerous enough to wipe 
every nation now on earth out of ex- 
istence. The National and State pure 
food laws are going to lay more 
stress on clean and otherwise whole- 
some dairy products, and it will be 
because an enlightened public senti- 
ment insists on protecting the health 





time in selecting the best breed of 





of the people. 
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Revised List of Farmers’ Institutes. 


Look Over the List, Find What Institutes Will be Nearest You, and Get 


Ready Now to Go Yourself and Take All Your Neighbors With You— 


Advertise Them and Help Make All a Success. 
Following is a list of the North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes as just 


revised by Dr. 


Tait Butler, Director. 


The first party will have a spe- 


cial Institute Train with agricultural exhibits of great value and inter- 
est. At all institutes named in black type special institutes for women 
will be held in addition to the regular men’s institutes—bear that in 


mind. 
institutes, too. 


And of course the women are invited to all the other regular 
We earnestly urge all Progressive Farmer readers to 


join in making these institutes the most successful in the history of 


North Carolina agriculture. 
ilege of attending. 


A farmer might well pay $5 for the priv- 
Of course, every really progressive farmer should 


attend, and our progressive farmers should make a special effort to bring 


out the others and wake them up. 


Talk up your institute—and begin now. Here ig the list: 


FIRST PARTY. 
July. 

Monday, 20—Shelby. 
Tuesday, 21—-Kings Mountain. 
Wednesday, 22—Lowell. 
Thursday, 23—-Pineville. 
Friday, 24—Newell. 
Saturday, 25—Thomasville. 
Monday, 27—Jamestown. 
Tuesday, 28—-Pelham. 
Wednesday, 29—Reidsville. 
Thursday, 30—Brown Summit. 
Friday, 31—Kernersville. 


August. 
Saturday, 1—Graham. 
Monday, 3—Princeton. 
Tuesday, 4—-Clayton. 
Wednesday, 5—-Oary. 
Thursday, 6—Hillsboro. 
Friday, 7—McLeansburg. 
Saturday, 8—Linwood. 
Monday, 10—Salisbury. 
‘Tuesday, 11—Ohina Grove. 
Wednesday, 12——OConcord. 
Thursday, 13——Davidson. 
Friday, 14—Mount Ulla. 
Saturday, 15—Mooresville. 
Monday, 17—Taylorsville. 
Tuesday, 18—Newton. 
Wednesday, 19—Hickory. 
Thursday, 20—Connelly Springs. 
Friday, 21—-Marion. 
Saturday, 22—Rutherfordton. 


SECOND PARTY. 
July. 
Wednesday, 15—Green Level. 
Friday, 17—Lonuisburg. 
Saturday, 18—Warrenton. 
Monday, 20—Wise. 
Tuesday, 21—Bear Pond School. 
Wednesday, 22—Oxford. 
Thursday, 23—-Roxboro. 
Friday, 24—Leasburg. 
Saturday, 25—Yanceyville. 
Monday, 27—-New Bethel Acade- 
my, Rockingham County. 
Tuesday, 28.—Stoneville. 
Wednesday, 29—Sandy Ridge. 
Thursday, 30—Locust Hill Farm, 
near Walnut Cove. 
Friday, 31—Mount Airy. 
August. 
Saturday, 1—Dobson. 
Monday, 3—Wilkesboro. 
Tuesday, 4—Yadkinville. 
Wednesday, 5—Farmington. 
Thursday, 6—Mocksville. 
Friday, 7-— Carolina 
Mecklenburg County. 
Saturday, 8—Poplar Tent Church, 
Cabarrus county. _ 
Monday, 10—Hendersonville. 
Tuesday, 11—Brevard. 
Wednesday, 12—-Columbus. 
Thursday, 13—Sand Hill. 
Friday, 14.—Sylva. 
Saturday, 15—-Waynesville. 
Monday, 17—Franklin. 
Wednesday, 19—Bryson City. 
Thursday, 20—Robbinsville. 
Friday, 21—Andrews. 
Saturday, 22—Hayesville. 


Academy, 


THIRD PARTY. 
July. 
Thursday, 23—Snow Hill. 
Friday, 24—Wilson. 
Saturday, 25—Nashville. 
Monday, 27—Woodland. 





Tuesday, 28—Scotland Neck. 

Wednesday, 29—State Test Farm, 
Edgecombe county. 

Thursday, :30—Pinkney. 

Friday, 31 — Casey’s 
Wayne county. 

August. 

Saturday, 1—Smithfield. 

Monday, 3—Newton Grove. 

Tuesday, 4—-Dunn. 

Wednesday, 5—Lillington. 

Thursday 6—Lumber Bridge. 

Friday, 7—-East Over School, Cum- 
berland County. 

Saturday, 8—Salemburg. 

Monday, 10—Sunbury. 

Tuesday, 11—Gatesville. 

Wednesday, 12—-Winton. 

_ Thursday, 13—La Grange. 

Friday, 14—Greenville. 

Saturday, 15—-Washington. 

Monday, 17—Beulahville. 

Tuesday, 18—Warsaw. 

Wednesday, 19—Burgaw. 

Friday, 21— Pittsboro. 

Saturday, 22——Jonesboro. 


Chapel, 


FOURTH PARTY. 
July. 


Wednesday, 22—Chadbourn. 

Thursday, 23——Clarkton. 

Friday, 24—Bethel. 

Saturday, 25——Polkton. 

Monday, 27—Carthage. 

Tuesday, 28—Raeford. 

Wednesday, 29—Ellerbe Springs, 
Richmond County. 

Thursday, 30—Waxhaw. 

Friday, 31—Dixie. 

August. 

Saturday, 1—-Read’s 
Davidson county. 

Monday, 8—Asheboro. 

Tuesday, 4—BElise. 

Wednesday, 5—Star. 

Thursday, 6—Mt. Gilead. 

Friday, 7—Albemarle. 

Saturday, 8—Morganton. 

Monday, 10—Spruce Pine. 

Tuesday, 11—Bakersville. 

Thursday, 13—Burnsville. 

Friday, 14—-Mars Hill. 

Saturday, 15—Marshall. 

Monday, 17—Farm_ School, Bun- 
eombe county. 

Tuesday, 18—Test 
county. 

Wednesday, 19—Eupeptic Springs, 
Iredell County. 


Academy, 





Farm, Iredell 





Friday, 21—County Home, Dur- 
ham county. 
FIFTH PARTY. 

July. 
Thursday, 23—Supply. 
Saturday, 25—Whiteville. 
Monday, 27—White Oak. 
Wednesday, 29—Rowland. 
Thursday, 30—Roekingham. 
Friday, 31—Unionville. 

August. 
Saturday, 1—Gibson., 
Monday, 3—Dallas. 
Tuesday, 4—Lincolnton. 
Wednesday, 5—Lowesville. 
Thursday, 6—Piedmont  Indus- 


trial School, Mecklenburg county. 
Friday, 7—St. John’s Church, Ca- 
barrus county. 
Saturday, 8—Winston-Salem. 


Monday, 10—Rural Hall. 
Wednesday, 12—Sparta. 
Thursday, 13—Laurel Springs. 
Friday, 14—Jefferson. 
Monday, 17—Boone. 
Wednesday, 19—Collettsville. 
Thursday, 20—Granite Falls. 





Trucking Irrigates the Pocketbook 
All the Year Round. 


Messrs. Editors: The section of 
our farming country from Goldsboro 
to Wilmington is wide-awake at this 
season of the year marketing the 
remaining truck crops. Faison is 
ahead of all the stations, first in the 
general varieties of vegetables, the 
length of the shipping season, and 
the volume of stuff shipped. Truck 





begins moving there in March and 
continuously something is being 
shipped until September. To a ‘“‘one 
crop” farmer, such a variety of 
money crops means a world of busi- 
ness to him, cash returns coming in 
at all seasons placing a man with 
limited means on cash basis with 
the man with capital in the same 
business. The character of soils as 
demonstrated by the Government 
soil survey show about equal divis- 
ion of Norfolk fine sandy loam and 
Portsmouth loam, the ideal soils of 
the Atlantic Coast sections. With 
prohibition, good schools,*telephones, 
and good shipping facilities, the 
people of this section are blessed. 
M. McD. W. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





ONGO 







ment you can make. 


It may not be the cheapest roofing you can buy at the start, but in durability, 
satisfaction and economy in the long run, there is nothing better. 


Congo is proof against every kind of climate and weather and is almost as soft 


and pliable as rubber. 


It is easy to lay and clean to handle. 
Send for a free Sample and you'll see what a real “never leak” roof is like. 


Cue Ready Roofing is like a government bond —the best and safest invests 


NEVER LEAK 


ROOFING 





UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO., 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 
587 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Angle Driv 


Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 


PNEUMATIC 
GINNING LD 
SYSTEM 





Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cc errata Feeders, 





Double Roll Condenser, Metal Lint F 
MA pi eee ae WITH MINIMUM POWER. 
SAVES LTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 


NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
~Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etce.— 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 








SELLERS OF *GIRBES GUARANTEED ee —ALL KINDS, 
Cc, 


BOX 1280, COLUMB 



















"its Py 


First—Good Work and Fast Work. 

Second—Baling with a Small Force. 

Third—Con¥tnience in Operating. 

Fourth—Light Work for Horses. 

The I. H. C. presses are of the full 
circle type, built very largely of steel 
and iron, and they are strong and 
durable. 

With the one-horse press two men 
and a boy can easily bale eight to 
ten tons per day in average condi- 
tions. The bales come from the press 
uniform in size, neat and compact. 
The bale chamber is 14 by 18 inches 
in size. 

Both presses will bale clover, al- 
falfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, 
straw, pea vines, etc. The capacity, 
of course, varies with the material 
being baled. 














| ‘WHAT IT MEANS 0" USE 
q ares LL POWER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


(Incorporated) 


ame 


ESSES 


The two-horse press has a capacity 
of ten to twelve tons a day in aver- 
age conditions. Bale chambers are 
made 14 by 18, 16 by 18, or 17 by 22 
inches in size. 


Among the notable features of these 
presses are large feed openings, per- 
fect working roller tuckers, simple 
and efficient powers which operate on 
the compound lever principle, no 
extra increase of draft when pressure 
is greatest, only 4-inch step-over for 
the horses and the great advantage 
of pulling the plunger instead of 
pushing it. 

Do not fail to learn the superiority 
of the I. H. C. presses before buying. 
Call and take the matter up with the 
International local agent or write for 
pamphlet. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 


w” Timely Farm Questions Answered # 








By T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, North Carolina. 














DIRECTORY: 
Cc. H. BAINS, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., RoxBORO 





Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











THE CARRIERS IN WILMINGTON. 


Annual Meeting Greatly Enjoyed— 
Very Large Attendance — Will 
Urge Good Roads Upon Legis- 
lature. 


Messrs. Editors: The North Caro- 
lina Rural Carriers’ Association held 
its annual meeting this year on the 
third and fourth of July, at Wil- 
mington, N. C. Postmaster Thomas 
E. Wallace delivered the address of 
welcome, responses being made by 
Vice President Sion H. Rogers, of 
Monroe, and Mr. C. R. Satterfield, of 
Person County. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, C. H. Baines, Nash- 
ville; vice president, A. J. Hunter, 
Charlotte; secretary-treasurer, J. W. 
Brooks, Roxboro; executive commit- 
tee: C. U. Monday, Asheville; Sion 
H. Rogers, Monroe, and E. D. Pear- 
sall, Rocky Point; delegate to Na- 
tional Convention at Omaha, J. W. 
Brooks, Roxboro; alternate, V. T. 
Howell, Peachland. 

The subject of insurance and 
plans for National and State insur- 
ance were discussed among the car- 
riers, with the object of forming an 
organization of this nature among 
the carriers and a committee will 
determine whether they will accept 
the insurance from a State or Na- 
tional company. 

The rural carriers as men who 
travel the roads in the country sec- 
tions in discharge of their duties, 
are acquainted with the improve- 
ments and necessities of the same 
to the county roads, and addresses 
on this subject were delivered by 
Messrs. T. C. Smith, Gastonia; S. H. 
Rogers, Monroe, and Mr. W. H. An- 
drews, of Speed. Among the things 
decided upon by the Association was 
action for good roads and it was re- 
solved to urge this project at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

Features of Saturday’s meetings 
was an address by Postmaster Willis 
G. Briggs, of Raleigh, and two ad- 
dresses by Mr. BE. H. Hathaway, a 
special representative from _ the 
Postoffice Department at Washington 
and who came to Wilmington for the 
purpose of addressing the Associa- 
tion. Still another feature and one 
quite unique, as well as delightful, 
was the presentation of an original 
poem by Mr. E. D. Pearsall, of Rocky 
Point, who is one of the most ardent 
and prominent members of the Asso- 
ciation. The poem, ‘‘The Rural Car- 
vier’s Experience,’ was read with 
fine effect by Miss Irene Peterson, 
of this city. 

The entertainment of the carriers 
was very delightful, one of the fea- 
tures being a car ride to the beach 
and the enjoyment of a fish sup- 
per by the carriers and_ their 
friends. The attendance was large 
and enthusiastic, nearly every county 
in the State being represented. 

ED. D. PEARSALL, 
Correspondent for R. L. C. Asso- 
ciation. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 





Try sassafras bushes packed in 
layers with your corn, and kerosene 
sticks in your cleaned peas for keep- 


Shall I Sow Alfalfa in Corn at Last 
Plowing? 


Messrs. Editors: How would it do 
to sow alfalfa in corn or cotton at 
last plowing, and how many seed to 
the acre? J. R. LILES. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 


I do not think it would be advisa- 
ble to sow alfalfa in corn or cotton 
at the last plowing. I think it would 
be a waste of seed. Land for alfalfa 
should be in good condition and left 
level so the mower could cut it close 
to the ground. 





What to Sow for Winter Feed. 


Messrs. Editors: I have five acres 
planted in peas I am expecting to 
pick and want to sow the land in 
something for the stock to feed on 
in the winter and spring. Will some 
one please advise me what to plant? 
It is sandy land. 

J. W. CASHWELL. 
N. C. 

Would advise Mr. Cashwell to 
plant the five acres in rye and vetch. 
Sow half bushel of rye and twenty 
pounds of vetch to the acre. If 
vetch has never grown on the land it 
will be best to procure soil from 
some field where vetch has grown 
successfully and sow on the land at 
the time of sowing the rye and vetch. 
This to inoculate the soil for vetch. 
Use from 200 pounds of soil up. 
There will be no danger of using 
too much. If Mr. Cashwell does not 
want to sow vetch, sow a mixture 
of half bushel each of rye, wheat, 
and winter oats per acre. 


Bladen Co., 








Will Matured Clover Injure Cows? 


Messrs. Editors: I have a lot of 
German Clover that was not cut un- 
til after the seed had matured. Will 
you please tell me through the col- 
umns of your valuable paper. Wheth- 
er or not it will kill my cattle to 
feed them on it this winter? I know 
that it will kill horses. At a farm- 
ers’ meeting yesterday I asked that 
question. Some said it would kill 
cows; others said it would not, but 
no one present had had any experi- 
ence feeding that kind of hay to 
cattle. F. O. ROBERTSON. 

Dinwiddie Co., Va. 


It has been the custom with a 
number of farmers in the vicinity of 
Raleigh to allow their crimson clover 
to mature before cutting and save 
the feed from it, feeding the straw 
to cattle without bad éffects. I 
think it would be advisable for Mr. 
Robertson to pursue the same plan. 
By storing the hay in a barn until 
thoroughly dry and tossing it about 
with a fork the seed willefall out 
and can be easily saved in that way. 
They are too valuable to be used as 
a feed for cattle. 





Books on Forage Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: Is there a book 
on forage plants of the South that 
can be relied on asa reference book? 
If so, what is it and where can it 








be had, and at what cost? I had 
NEW CROP SEED RYE 
Recleaned, 1,000 bushels at 90c. per bushel. 


Ww ye Cowpeas, Soja Beans. Appler Oats 
. W. JONES & CO., Wholesale Seeds, 


Howard’s Manual but have lost it, 
and don’t know where I can get 
another. Tell me where I can get 
reliable information on the cultiva- 
tion of timothy. When is best time 
to seed in Eastern North Carolina, 
fall or spring, preparation, etc.? Al- 
falfa is doing well. Cut in April and 
1st of June, and will cut again by 
4th of July. You are making a 
paper in The Progressive Farmer 
that ought to be a pride to the State 
and read by every farmer of the 
State. GEO. W. KOONCE. 
Carteret Co., N. C. 


Send to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and get 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 300. The fol- 
lowing are good books on the sub- 
ject: The Forage and Fiber Crops in 
America, by Thomas F. Hunt, $4.75; 
Voorhees Forage Crops, price not 
quoted; Farm Grasses of the United 
States, by William Jasper Spillman. 
These books can be had through al- 
most any book-seller. 








WAN THD! 


The Disk Earth- Auger. 


We want an agent in every coun- 
ty not now represented to canvass 
for the The Disk Earth-Auger. 
Good worker can make from $3.00 
to $8.00aday. Nocapital required. 


THE EARTH-AUGER CO., 


CONCORD, N. C. 


(COIL SPRING FENCE 
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i o KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84 , IND. 























IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK 


For a few weeks or months, write for 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm and others who can 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. Profitable os 
Write promptly to 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., , - Pomona, W C. 


Established 1866. 400 Acres. 





ticular. 
‘WeZz 









Modérn and apecene in“every par- 


Face Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
ffl Mechinins and Steam ‘Fitters’ Supplies; 
| Saw ‘and Cane, Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
WY We: solicit your “correspondence. 


Built bye]. SSncnTD s Sons Go Macon, 





The Schofield Engines_ 







From,12,to 150 horse power, . 
ofmake’ Boilers; «Tanks ” and 





HM) nul TEMA 





~ARMERS 





HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and aaa at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers aa 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), - can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw_mil 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they poe from 
the gin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 


PERRYMAN 2 CO. 


1 and wi 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





sells the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Pony Vehicles and Wagons. 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


THE BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
We operate the only 
Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 
you from $20. 00 to $40,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
e sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 














to give satisfaction, and is covered by our binding guarantee, 
Write today tor our Beautiful 86 page Catalog. It shows actual 
Photographs and complete de- 
. scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation to every Buggy user. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 
” 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station & 















VIRGINIA 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 





FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., err 


No — 











oodlawn, Va. 





DON’T BUY 


alcohol engine, eerie r to any one-cylinder e 





ing weevils out. 


engine. SEND FOR CAT. 


UY GAS 


wagon. It isa combination Ror ona: 
«» Chicago, THIS IS OU FIFTY: FOURTH EAR. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATES 


SOLINE ENGINES ei 


Mee 3 power. Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, w 
Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly. ga sacl started. Vibrati on prs ractically overcome. eon eaply mounted on any, 
S TEMPLE PruM P CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











A) EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. : 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


T° make room for youngters I will sell_year- 
ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and 2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 








SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 











THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - $ 75,000.00 


Deposits, - - - - - - 700,000.00 
4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 








w THE POULTRY YARD. wv 




















Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








‘}them at once. 














e— 
VACATION 


Without an Equal 
TAKE A SHORT SEA TRIP 


En Route to all 


Northern and Eastern Sum- 
mer Resorts 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


{ Excursion tickets, Norfolk toNew 
York and return, including meals 
and statéroom berth on Old Domin- 
ion steamer $14. 


| From Norfolk steamers sail every 


day except Sunday, at 7 P. M. for 
New York direct. 








{ Steamers sail from New York 
for Norfolk every day except Sun- 
day, at 3 P. M. 


2 Send for Illustrated Pamphlet “] 


W. L. WOODROW, 
Traffic Mer. 


J. J. BROWN, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Gen. Offices, 81 Beach St., NEW YORK. 


Spurs for P 


their owner, and the hot summer 
period is a time this should be kept 
in mind. 

Sunshine is a germ killer in the| 
poultry house, as it is out of the 
house. Let the sun kill the bad 
germs, but do not roast the birds 
during hot weather by letting in 
sunshine all the time. 

Do not have the roost room so 
small that the fowls must crowd 
close together on hot nights and 
steam the vitality out of each other. 
They will crowd close enough to- 
gether with all the room they may 
be given, and to force them to crowd 
more than they will naturally is un- 
wise. When roost room is scarce, | 
they gisht for the roost and worry | 
each other. 


Prof. Drew, of the Maine Station, 
reports that a hen laid twoeggsa day 
on several days, a trap nest having 
prevented any error being made in 
the matter. Finally the hen was band- | 
ed on both legs to avoid any possibil- 
ity of error in reading the bands; and 
she laid eight eggs in five days. It 
is stated that this record was made! 
during her greatest egg production, | 
and it can well be believed. Occa- 
sionally similar reports about two 
eggs being laid in one day by a hen 


Comfort for poultry spells gain for | have been made; but the conditions 


| been planed smooth on every side 


j;hatch and raise chickens, but that 


|effort will be made to get eggs in 


| (preferably a pullet) into winter un- 


oultrymen 


were not such as to make sure that 
there was no error, that some other 
hen did not help to make the record 
of two eggs per day. 

Many say that mites will not stay 
on roosts of cedar or sassafras wood, 
but my own experience does not 
lead me to believe that such is the 
case. Scantling of 2x4’s that have 


and edge and laid down on the wide 
side is a very practical roost. Its 
smoothness does not leave good 
breeding places for mites; and since 
there are no rough places, the roosts 
can be easily treated with coal oil 
or some of the commercial mite 
killers. 

Note that success with poultry 
does not mean merely the ability to 


winter eggs should be the source of 
much of the profit from the busi- 
ness; also, that as early as spring 
and all along through the summer 
one should have in mind that an 
winter. Starting a hen or a pullet 
der conditions that enable her to lay 
winter eggs cannot be accomplished 
if that idea is ignored till winter ar- 
rives. Develop and select the win- 
ter layers full early. 








Another batch of queries -relative 
to chickens have found their way to 
my desk, and I will try to answer 


Don’t Feed Too Early. 


The first question reads thus: 
“Can you tell me what to do for my 
chickens? When they get about two| 
weeks old they die, and their heads | 
twist clear around. Also can you | 
give me a preventative?” 





Just a little more light would have 
helped me solve this problem more 
accurately, though from the knowl- 
edge I have,I think the whole trouble 
due to feeding too early after hatch- 
ing. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on this all-important point in poul- 
try culture. Thirty to forty hours 
after hatching is plenty soon to feed 
if you want strong, healthy, vigorous 
chicks immune from all diseases to 
which all little chicks are subject. 
You are doing a chick a kindness by 
not feeding too soon—Nature has 
provided in the yolk of an egg all 
that a young chick requires in the 
way of food for at least three days 
after hatching, and I have known 
cases, under my own observation, 
where a chick has lived for ten days 
without eating a morsel, though wa- 
ter was supplied. These cases are 
where chicks have been hatched 
blind and could not see to eat. They 
were killed on the tenth day to put 
them out of misery. When little 
chicks are fed too early it does not 
show itself at once, but from the 
ninth to fourteenth day. It ap- 
pears in various forms, diarrhoea be- 
ing the most common. Sometimes 
they “‘stand and sleep and sleep and 
die.” Another form is partial pa- 
ralysis, usually of the neck or legs 
depriving them of the power of mus- 
cular motion. Think the cause of 
the trouble in your case was too 


























early feeding, and the remedy lies 


i : a with the one who cares for the chick- 


ens at your house. ° 


Some Questions Answered by Uncle Jo. 


Treatment for Limberneck. 


And secondly, one reads: ‘‘Won’t 
Uncle Jo please send me a remedy 
for limber-neck?”’ 


This is a disease largely confined 
to the South. And by the same token 
it speaks very badly for the sanitary 
conditions about some home farms, 
as it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the disease is caused by 
fowls eating maggots from decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, though 
there are a few cases known where 
the trouble has been traced to the 
eating of certain grades of fertilizer. 
With this disease the fowl loses all 
control of the neck and it hangs 
loosely down, the head often resting 
on the ground. Prompt action is 
necessary or all affected birds will 
die. Give four or five drops of tur- 
pentine in a teaspoonful of water. 
One dose is usually sufficient, as it 
kills at once the parasite adhering 
to the throat causing paralysis of 
the neck. A thorough look over the 
chicken range for decaying matter 
would be advisable. 


Manging Buff Plymouth Rocks. 


And third, and finally, here are 
four questions: 
(1) What kind of roosts do Buff 
Plymouth Rocks need? 
(2) How large a house to accom- 
modate thirty chickens? 
(3) Does it disqualify them to 
have black in tail or wings? 
(4) What shall I feed to make 
them lay?’’ 


(1) Low, broad roosts. 
| (2) A house 12x16 will answer 
| nicely. It is the rule to allow nine 
|Square feet to each fowl, but this 
|Size is large enough. 

(3) No. Black on tail or wings is 
| objectionable, but not a disqualifica- 
| tion. 
| (4) Good sound grain, beef scrap 
lor green cut bone and an abundance 


Poultry Turns Into Money Much 
Grain That Would be Otherwise 
Worthless. 


Messrs. Editors: Although fowls 
require as wholesome food as any 
class of live stock, they can be fed 
perhaps more than any other kind 
of animals on unmerchantable seeds 
and grains that would otherwise be 
wholly or partially lost. These seeds 
often contain various weed seeds, 
broken and undeveloped kernels, and 
thus furnish a variety of food which 
is always advantageous in profitable 
stock feeding. There is less danger 
of injury to poultry from these re- 
fuse seeds than is the case with any 
other kind of animals. As a rule, 
noxious weed seeds can be fed to 
fowls without fear of disseminating 
the seed through the manure, which 
is not generally true when the weed 
seeds are fed to other classes of live 
stock, particularly in any consider- 
able quantity. UNCLE JO. 
How Kill Thistles? 5 

Messrs. Editors: Treating the seed 
of corn, okra, watermelons, and oth- 
er seeds a coat of coal tar and then 
rolling them in dry ashes or dry 
earth will keep everything from dis- 
turbing them in the ground. Will 
some one suggest a way of ridding 
pastures of thistles? They have al- 
most covered my pasture of twenty 
acres. SEABORN ROSS. 








Poverty is no disgrace to a man, 
put it is confoundedly inconvenient. 
—Sydney Smith. 


Don’t Let Harness Rot 


Don’tlet wind, rain and sweat eat the 


life out of it. To make harness last, soften 
it occasionally with 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


Goes right down into the leather and fills 
the pores before moisture (which rots it) 
gets in. An appiication of Eureka Harness 
Oil renews the life of the harness, Use it 
often, Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


(Incorporated) 
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FRUIT AND TRUCH DEPARTMENT. 








Cabbage and Tomato Diseases. 


They Are Less Likely to Appear if Crops Are Rotated—How to Avoid 
or Overcome Them. 


Messrs. Editors. .My cabbage and 
tomatoes are dying. A large heal- 
thy plant will wither and in two days 
all the leaves will drop off. My to- 
matoes are the same way. I have 
examined several plants, and found 
a rotten spot on the roots. I used 
stable manure on my garden, and 
have used it on the same spot sev- 
eral years. Please tell me what will 
stop them from dying and the cause. 

J. W. CARTER. 

Scooba, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: From the in- 
formation given, it cannot be said 
just what the trouble with these to- 
matoes and cabbage is; but some 
general information may enable each 
reader to apply some of the infor- 
mation to his own conditions. 


& 


The boll worm (called also the 
corn worm) frequently does great 
damage to early tomatoes. It is 
dificult to deal with, because it 
bores into the ripening tomato. The 
caterpillar that matures in corn in 
September or the early part of Octo- 
ber goes into the ground and 
changes to a pupa, to pass the win- 
ter in that stage. Fall plowing 
breaks up the earthen cells in which 
the pupa rests and causes. their 
death almost every time. Where 
corn has been previously grown, fall 
plowing of land to be used for to- 
matoes is especially recommended. 
If the ground is aot broken, the 
moth appears early in spring and 
lays its eggs on such plants as it 
can find. Early tomato plants are 
among its favorites. The caterpil- 
lars bore at first into the stems, but 
attack the fruit as soon as set and 
continue their depredations as long 
as there is fruit. Picking and de- 
stroying the affected fruit is tedious 
and unsatisfactory. 


oe 


Leaf spot is the most destructive 
disease of the tomato in the North, 
but it is believed not to be so com- 
mon in the South. The foliage af- 
fected with it becomes covered with 
very small brown specks, and finally 
dry up and fall away, leaving the 
stems bare, which are more or less 
spotted. The disease starts on the 
plants when they are very young, 
and everything” connected with the 
propagating’ beds should be in a san- 
itary condition. Where this disease 
prevails tomatoes should not be 
grown continuously on the same 
land; and all the stems of the plants 
should be burned at the end of the 
season to destroy the germ of the 
disease. 

Js 


Tomato Wilt.—Another trouble- 
some tomato disease is due to a bac- 
terium and is recognized by sudden 
wilting of the foliage, which turns 
first yellow and finally brown. Oth- 
er plants belonging to the same 
family as the tomato—as the potato, 
eggplant, petunias, the Jamestown 
weed, black nightshade, and ground 
cherry—are affected with the same 
disease; and this makes the disease 
hard to control. Insects may carry 
the diease from one plant to another, 
the Colorado beetle (potato bug) 
and the flea beetles being among 
those most active in such distri- 
bution. 

One of the chief preventative 
measures is by the use of insecti- 


the attacks of these insects. Also, 
any plant that shows the character- 
istic wilt should be removed and 
burned, to destroy centers of infec- 
tion. Again, it is recommended 
that rotation of crops will be help- 
ful; and neither tomatoes nor any 
of the plants mentioned as belong- 
ing to the same family should be 
grown on the same ground or near 
it in succession. 

& 


Fruit Rot (called also black mold) 
is a fungus disease, which usually 
begins at the blossom end of the 
fruit. Other fungi often accompany 
it and co-operate with it in causing 
the premature decay of the fruit. 
Varieties of tomatoes which have 
an imperfect blossom end are more 
susceptible to the disease, so care 
should be taken to grow smooth- 
fruited varieties. Another fruit dis- 
ease and one of the most destructive 
is the anthracnose. The fungus at- 
tacks the fruit, usually making 
small sunken places, which continue 
to enlarge until the tomato is ruined. 
Fungus disease of the tomato are 
found in all stages of the growth of 
the crop, so that sanitary conditions 
should prevail from the time the 
seed are planted till the fruit is eat- 
en. Good management may include 
spraying the vines with Bordeaux 
mixture, wide rotation and burning 
all old vines. 
& 


Club Root (called also club foot 
and clump foot) is, aside from cab- 
bage worms, the source of greatest 
loss to cabbage growers. It attacks 
the roots of the different members 
of the cabbage family, causes swel- 
lings and malformations, and ends 
in the dwarfing or the death of 
the attacked plants. No member of 
the cabbage family (which includes 
cabbages, cauliflower, turnips, etc.) 
should be grown on the same land 
more than once in three or four 
years. Crops on limestone soils are 
usually safe from attacks, which 
suggests the free use of lime in seed 
beds and cabbage fields. The appli- 
cation of muriate of potash, kainit, 
and possibly of nitrate of soda and 
phosphatic fertilizers might tend to 
counteract the tendency to club 
root. 

& 

Cabbage Worms.—The treatment 
for cabbage worms is to dust the 
cabbage while the dew is on the 
plants, with a mixture of eighty 
parts flour or lime to one part of 
Paris green. As far as my experi- 
ence goes, it seems that heads in 
which worms have worked rather 
freely show a decided tendency to 
rot during hot weather. 





WHAT HAS THE MOON TO DO 
WITH PEAS AND POTATOES? 





An Old Superstition that is Useless 
Like the Charm of the Horse Shoe 
and a Rabbit’s Foot, . 


Messrs. Editors: Your valuable 
paper comes to my home regularly, 
and I think it should be in the 
hands of every farmer. I don’t see 
how I could do without it. I want 
to ask questions about cowpeas and 
Irish potatoes. What is the best 
time of year to plant cowpeas to 
get results, and does it make any 
difference as to what time of the 
moon they are planted; if so, what 
time of the moon is the best for 





Cides to prevent tomato plants from 


planting? What is the best time of 





year to dig Irish potatoes to have 
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No Need to Buy Paint Blindly 


If there were no way of knowing good paint materials from 


bad, except by waiting to see 


how they may wear, painting 


would necessarily be the lottery which many people make it. 


The paint lottery is not necessary. 


Pure White Lead and 


Pure Linseed Oil are the essential elements of good paint. 


White Lead can be tested absolutely. 
ants of Linseed Oil can be also 
See that they are pure 
and properly put on, and the paint 


detected. 


will stay put. 


To test White Lead, a blowpipe is needed. If | Lead. 
you intend to paint this season, ask us for a blow- 
ipe, which we will send you free, together with 
4 The test is so simple, 


ull directions for using it. | ) 
that any man, woman or child can make it. 


Ask for “Test Equipment %3 


The commoner adulter- 





Full Weight Kegs 


The Dutch Boy 
Painter on a keg 
guarantees not only 
purity, 4 
weight of y 
Our packag 
es are not weighed 
with the contents; 


White Lead desig- 
nated on theoutside 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


tn whichever of the following cities is nearest you 
New York, Boston, bButfalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 





Chicago, St, Louis, Philadelphia (John T, Lewis 
Bros. Co.), Pittsburgh 

(National Lead 

& Oil Co.) 





them keep best, and does it make 
any difference as to what time of 
the moon they are dug? How is the 
best way to keep them? 
Ss. O. BRUMFIELD. 
Darbun, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: With the ex- 
ception of what relates to the moon, 
all these questions were answered 
not far from the time that they were 
asked; and for the sake of brevity, 
reference is made to previous arti- 
cles on peas and potatoes. 


& 


The time of the moon when crops 
should be planted or harvested has 
to do with the period of agriculture 
when signs and charms received 
more consideration than the laws 
of nature. It is on a parity with 
proving the existence of the so-call- 
ed disease of “hollow horn” among 
cattle, by sawing off the horn and 
finding it to be hollow, when nature 
regularly makes cattle with hollow 
horns because the Creator evidently 
thinks that hollow horns for cattle 
are preferable. It is on a parity 
with driving a nail into a pear or an 
apple tree, with the idea of warding 
off disease. It is on a parity with 
hanging a horseshoe in a tree to 
make it do well, some saying that 
the horseshoe will give the _ tree 
good luck, and others saying that 
the iron in the horseshoe will give 
the tree vigorous life. It is on a 
parity with carrying a rabbit foot 
in one’s pocket to keep off bad luck. 
It is on a parity with the ‘‘charms”’ 
sold by voodoo doctors, to bring 
good luck, ward off bad luck, to put 
the wearer’s enemies under the 
ground, and so on and so on, to the 


whole length of the imagination of 
the ignorant and superstitious. 
ws 
No man who has conducted a se- 
ries of tests with intelligence and 
care has found that the moon has 
any appreciable influence on crops. 


|Those whose mental development is 


such that they have not passed out 
of the stage in which charms and 
signs are dominating influences are 
not likely to get over their belief in 
the influence of the moon on crops; 
but it should be regarded as signifi- 
cant that those who rely on charms 
and signs instead of scientific facts, 
common sense, and-industry, are not 
among those who accomplish great 
things in life. If a man will plant 
crops when the ground is in the 
right condition and when the usual 
planting season for that crop is at 
hand, he need not refer to his alma- 
nac to see when he should plant. If 








the weather is right for harvesting, 
|he can go ahead with the work, no 
|matter what the almanac says about 
|the moon. So it is throughout the 
| whole realm of agriculture. 





When to Cut Alfalfa. 


There is one especial point that 
we wish to call attention to in cut- 
ting alfalfa. That is, pay no atten- 
tion to the blossoming period but 
look for the sprouting of the next 
growth at the root crown. If the 
sprouts for the next growth are out, 
cut the alfalfa whether blossoms ap- 
pear or not. If they are not out, 
do not cut it—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





Cotton should always follow a 
legume crop. See that your next 
year’s cotton land is chosen by this 
rule. 
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South Carolina News Notes. 


Big Farmers’ 


Meetings to be Held in Gaffney and Union—State En- 


tomologist Resigns—Farm Demonstration Work to be Enlarged. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture will soon start a new and 
comprehensive line of farm demon- 
stration work in the South. Dr. W. 
J. Spillman, Chief of the Division of 
Farm Management has just been 
here to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for establishing these experi- 
ment stations in South Carolina, one 





is estimated that the farm when 
equipped will cost about eight or 
ten thousand dollars. 


State Entomologist Resigns. 


Mr. E. C. Chambliss, State Ento- 
mologist has resigned his position 
and accepted a position in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, in Washing- 
ton, where he will carry on his work 
of the last few years in investigating 





Messrs. Editors: 


labor. ba 


Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Doubling the Yield With Half the 
Labor. 


] am now past three-score and ten, but 
I never learned how to make corn until I read The Progressive 
Farmer. We farmers all of our days have been cultivating the 
land, but you have taught us to cultivate the corn with intel- 
ligence and our crops have more than doubled with half the 


I. T. CROWDER. 








in each congressional district, the 
results derived through co-operation 
with a few of the most progressive 
farmers to be turned over to Dr. 
Knapp. Of this work something 
further may be said in a future 
letter. 


Farmers’ Meeting at Union July 20. 


Commissioner Watson will address 
the farmers’ meeting at Union on 
the morning of July 20th, and ad- 
dress the members of the Union 
Chamber of Commerce on the ~— 

| 


noon of July 20th. Mr. M. V. Rich- 

ards, Land and Industrial Agent wi] 
the Southern Railway, will be one 
of the speakers. 





Big Farmers’ Meeting at Gaffney 
July 18th. 


A big farmers’ meeting will be 
held at Gaffney July 18th. The four 
Government officials who will be 
there are, Mr. Rawls and Mr. Bell,, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and Dr. Barrow and Dr. Bradie, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. Mr. 
Rawls is a graduate of Clemson Ag- 
ricultural College and is in charge 
of all the dairy work done in the 
entire South by the Government. 
Dr. Barrow has charge of the Farm 
Demonstration work, which is prov- 
ing of so great value to the farmers 
throughout the South. 

Professor Harper, of Clemson Col- 
lege, and Commissioner Watson will 
also be present and address the 
farmers. 

This will be the first meeting of 
the kind ever held in the Piedmont | 
section of South Carolina. 


Women Equipping a Farm. 


It will not be long now before the 
little farm house which is being 
erected just outside of Columbia by | 
three Northern women will be com- | 
pleted. The farm will be operated, | 
and is owned, by Mrs. Alden and her 
two daughters, who came down to 
this part of the country = several 
months ago. It is interesting to | 
know that they are bona fide direct 
descendants of John Alden, of the} 
Plymouth colony. 

They are laying out a very elabo- | 
rate farm, equipped with electricity 
and all the modern conveniences. 


One of Mrs. Alden’s daughters is on | 
having erade-| 
| 


expert horticulturist, 
ated from the agricultural and hor- 
ticultural department of the New 
Jersey State College with honors. It 


rice blight and other matters affect- 
ing the rice crop of the country. 
His work will also take him into 
Louisiana, Texas, and other States 
where rice is planted. Mr. Cham- 
bliss is a great believer in South 
Carolina rice and its possibilities 
both commercially and agricultural- 
ly. He now has on the plantation 
of Mr. W. E. Haskell, near Charles- 
ton, a large number of varieties, se- 
cured from all portions of the world. 


JAS. A. HOYT. 
Columbia, S. C. 





LAYING BY CORN. 


Some Suggestions About the Wisest 
Methods of Cultivation. 


Messrs. Editors: Prof. W. F. Mas- 
sey advises banishing the turning 
plow from the field after the corn is 
planted. People in this community 
are accustomed to laying by the crop 
with the turning plow. Please sug- 
gest the best methods of cultivating 
and laying it by. I am very much 
pleased with your paper. 

D. E. SPAIN. 


Editorial Answer: All those who 
have been reading this paper care- 
fully for some months back will re- 
call that it has been many times ex- 
plained that deep plowing when corn 
is small is not a very serious objec- 
tion, since at that time the roots have 
not spread out far from the center 
of the drill. Even then, however, it 
is a question whether deep plowing 
will always pay; but there are times 
when deep plowing at that early pe- 
riod will be preferable, to turn grass 
under well. A large part of the 
roots of corn run out near the top of 
the ground between the rows a lit- 
tle later. Since the roots are spread 
across the middles and are near the 
top of the ground, deep plowing cuts 
them off; but a side harrow, a sweep 
that does not go deep into the 
ground, or any other implement, that 
will stir the surface of the ground 
about two or two and one-half inches 
deep will be a practical implement 
to use. 

A two-horse cultivator will clean 
both sides of the row at once. Some 


| of the simple one-horse cultivators 


that have been advertised in these 
columns work all the soil in one mid- 
dle at each trip across the field and 
leave the ground level and _ loose 
enough to let the rains soak in. quick- 
ly and to prevent the water in the 
soil being carried off by the air and 
sunshine. When a-crop is cultivated 


in "ridges, more soil surface is ex- 
posed to the drying action of the sun 
and air; and’ when corn is laid by is 
a time it is in great risk of suffering 
from a drouth, so that if the surface 
of the field is left level less soil mois- 
ture will be lost and the injury from 
the drouth will be decreased. 





Using Common Sense and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors: We are glad of 
your paper’s weekly visits to our 
home. We prize it more than all our 
other papers (eight). We are try- 
ing to put common sense with your 
instructions and adapt them to our 
surroundings and circumstances. 

ly. By oS 
Clover Huller Dealers Should Adver- 
tise. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you tell us 
where we can buy a good clover 
huller. We raise lots of red clover 
in this section and seed are so high 
(costly) we want to buy a huller and 
sell instead of buy seed. 


L. B. MACON. 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, J = 10, 1908. 
On erat nent STAC ccnancncnnencnce 
co % to 9% 
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NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 


tual sales: 

‘ancy B44to 38% 

Stredy Prime coc GF tO Fs 
rime 24 

Machine picked 

Bunch 834 to 

Spanish peanuts_............... 95 to 

















CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8.C., July 10, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, err aan 9 
D.S. Bellies, packed 9 
D. 8. Butts 7 to 7 
Butter— Creamer 
Hame—Cholee,as¢ tosize and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces Oo 
Pearl meal a 
1 








27 
13 
10'4 





Meal, Common 

Hay—Timothy 

Grain—Corn, white ~-...._-..--_-.. 
Corn, mixed 

Oate—Ciipped white 





00 
10 














veed Csnched corn, per bushel... 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ..__ 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds 
ae ee r 100 pounds 
u 
Rice Fiser-Eadeok, per bushel _. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 
Rebundl 
New ties 
Bagging—2 pounds 
Flour pring wheat patent -..._. 
Patent 
Straight 
Choice 


- 
et ee 
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FOR SALE! 


One thousand bushels North Carolina Seed 
Rye at $1.25 per bushel, and one thousand bush- 
els Appler Oats at 80 cents per bushel, all f. o. b. 
Hickory. Send us your orders. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, N. O. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, 81. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 





























Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Plows, a Shredder, Railway Horse power, all 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 





New McCormick Corn Harvester and Binder 
for sale cheap. Drawn by three horses, cuts 
and binds eight to ten acres per day. Address 





J. W. Spivey, Lewiston, N. C. 


TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 


pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box X 44, Danville, Va. 








STERILIZED TOMATO JUICE. 


My process of sterilizing tomato juice 
from ripe tomatoes, inferior tomatoes and 
waste in canning tomatoes gives the follow- 
ing grades and uses: 


(a) Grade is used in packing sour pickles. 

(b) Grade is used in making catsup. 

(c) Grade is used in packing sweet pickles. 

(d) Grade is used in making sauce. 

(e) Grade is used in making wine. 

I manufacture all the above grades, cat- 
sup, sauce and pack pickles. I sell factory 
rights for this process to packers of canned 
tomatoes and others. I give, in person, full 
instructions for all the above. I want to 
buy 5,000 gallons of this juice made by my 
process at 25c. per gallon. 


G.I. SMITH, :: COATS, N. C. 














FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 


Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 


Write them to-day. They are 


Fiewiltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, ; BALTIMORE, Md. 


FOR RENT 


Small truck farm, good house, within 
corporate limits. Good general farm 60 
acres, three miles from Faison, one mile 
Bowden's, N.C. Both adapted to Fae 
truck crops, cotton and tobacco. :: 


M. McD. WILLIAMS, Faison, N. C, 








And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - : N. @; 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





Do you want 
; h f 

to buy a farm|sre searching for and in whet 

or Business 


Ask us. 
It costs you 





A. MAGAZINE 


? FREE 


Send no yeoney. ‘Just 
What do you name and addr esS an 
mow Mewsaine Gat fa ter- 
new Magazine full of in 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to yom. no 
9 matter where you or 
° where you may be. if you 
dissatisfied with your present 


Where do you toa new segtion of the coun 
want to go 


f you have anye —_ 
sali or if you want t i. 
just what you 


? want tc pages and it wont cost 
ouacent. Just a letter ask- 

ing fo oe y will bring it, provid- 
ou mention what 

find — business you de- 


state you wish tolocate. Just 
tell us what you want as 
send the Magazine free only 
fo people who give us this in- 
? formation. If you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
to another state orcity, write 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
and let us send you FREE 
pnd elegant Magazine. Ad 


++ dress eonard Darbyshire, 
vothing. Inc., Dept... Rochester, N.Y. 











Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


—s 


The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 


Portsmouth, 

Jackson Springs, N. C.. 

Wilmington, 

Lincolnton, N. C., 

Lenoir, N. C,, ° 

Blowing Rock, N.C., 

Chimney Rock, N.C., 8.60 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
GATTIS, T. P. 


Tucker Building. Raleigh, N. C. 





